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Autumn Number Delayed 

regret that this issue the magazine has 
been delayed. Just was ready 
press the Assistant Editor was overtaken with 
influenza, and soon she was able at- 
tend the publication epidemic influenza 
occurred the School for the Blind which 
made impossible anything further upon 
the magazine. Since the middle June the 
Editor has been giving almost all his time 
the Red Cross Institute for the Blind 
Baltimore, which has made the publication 
the magazine very difficult. would not 
have referred this were not for the fact 
that only emphasizes the great need 
permanent paid assistant upon the editorial 
staff that epidemics and outside demands 
upon the Editors will not cause delays. 

such time this, however, cannot 
talk about the need paid assistant. are 
actually embarrassed defray the cost 
paper, printing, etc., and most urgently 
hoped that all our subscribers will make 
effort send their contributions promptly. 

For the first time its history the American 
Association Workers for the Blind 
meet Canada, Toronto, June, 1919, in- 
vitation the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind. 

The Institute was incorporated March 30, 
1918, and inside five months has been re- 
sponsible for the opening 
school for blind men, 455 King St., West; 
industrial school for blind women 
Adelaide St., West; Pearson Hall (named 
honor Sir Arthur Pearson, the Honorary 
President the Canadian Institute), resi- 
dential club for blind soldiers, 186 Beverly 
St.; the installation two home teachers and 
field agent; department for the prevention 
blindness, the agent which receiving 
special training the Massachusetts Com- 
mission for the Blind, and finally the amalgama- 
tion the Library for the Blind and the In- 


stitute, which only awaits the confirmation 
the respective boards. 

The President the B., Charles 
Holmes, formerly with the Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind, the Director 
the Canadian Institute. During December Mr. 
Holmes making tour the four western 
provinces for the purpose surveying the 
needs the blind and organizing work for 
them under the auspices the Institute. 

Toronto, with population 540,000, the 
second largest city Canada, situated upon 
the northern shore Lake Ontario forty miles, 
water, from Niagara Falls, four hours 
rail from Buffalo. 

The Ontario School for the Blind Bran- 
ford only sixty miles distant, that those 
interested educational institutions for the 
blind will have opportunity visit it. 

The financial strength the Canadian In- 
stitute indicated the gentlemen who are 
serving Honorary Vice-Presidents and mem- 
bers the Council, among whom are: 
Wood, the President the National Institute, 
President the Standard Chemical Co.; 
Beatty, President the Canadian Pa- 
R.; Hon. Hanna, President the 
Imperial Oil Co., and ex-Food Controller 
Canada; Hobson, President the Steel 
Company Canada; Lindsay, President 
the Lindsay Piano Co., well known all 
workers for the blind the United States; Sir 
Holt, one Canada’s wealthiest citizens 
Col. Noel Marshall, Pres. Canadian Red Cross; 
Senator Frederick Nichols, President the 
Canada General Electric Co.; James Rich- 
ardson, generally known Canada the 
king the West”; Segsworth, 
Vocational Director, Dept. Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment; Wood, Chairman Cana- 
dian Victory Loan Committee. 


this writing details with regard the 
entertainment the delegates have not been 
fully worked out, but there every assurance 
that the Toronto Convention going 
most delightful occasion. 
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“All About St. Dunstan’s” 


Those responsible for the management 
St. Dunstan’s have just published 52-page 
booklet telling about St. Dunstan’s—the 
training, settlement, and after-care blinded 
soldiers and sailors.” Captain Ian Fraser, the 
editor the pamphlet, explains its purpose 
the following preparatory note: 

This booklet intended primarily give 
the Blinded Soldier Sailor, hes bed 


what life St. Dunstan’s means. 

hoped that the short articles dealing 
with the various professions, trades, 
sons taught the Hostel, will help him de- 
ciding what take up, and will enable him 
look with confidence into the future. 

Training and re-education are dealt with ex- 
haustively, and full particulars are given 
St. Dunstan’s unique After-Care System, which 
permanently cares for all blinded men. 


For the benefit our American readers, 
should explained that the “After-Care Sys- 
tem,” which reference made, very simi- 
lar the work which has been carried 
the State Commissions for the Blind the 
United States since 1906. 

The opening article the book, “The Story 
St. Dunstan’s, Sir Arthur Pearson, Bart., 
G.B.E., illuminating that reproduce 
upon another page. 

All those desiring copies this most inter- 
esting summary the activities St. Dun- 
stan’s should write Captain Ian Fraser, St. 
Dunstan’s Regent’s Park, London, 
England. 

Revising the Course of 
Study Our Schools 

When the Executive Committee the 
for the blind and others, asking for sugges- 
tions topics discussed the Colorado 
Springs meeting, the letter making the request 
called attention the debate which had for 
year been conducted certain high quarters 
the relative merits the humanities and 
the practical sciences means training the 
youth. Because general desire have 
the subject brought discussion the Commit- 
tee arranged symposium and called the 
study the theme group thoughtful and 
earnest educators experience. Both the 
theme and the anticipation great care its 
presentation gave promise that the session 
which the symposium would heard might 
the peak professional profit the meeting. 


And proved, for with undivided attention 
and high appreciation the group educators 
who were attendance gave evidence the 
general concern felt all that every effort 
should made find the best means train- 
ing the blind youth. Without acerbities but 
with frank expression seasoned judgment 
the men who had studied deeply this topic 
“Revising the Course Study Our Schools 
for the Blind” presented their views and thus 
have added the literature the profession 
usual value. important consider it, 
are presenting with this issue the 
Outlook for the Blind reprint from the 


one outcome the discussion Commit- 
tee Efficiency was appointed President 
Argo report the next meeting 
the Association. Its members are Edward 
Allen, Chairman, Bledsoe, Burritt, 
McAloney, and Edward Van Cleve. 
similar committee has been making study 
the work schools for the deaf for several 
years and the reports have proved most val- 
uable feature the conventions educators 
the deaf. VC. 

Preliminary Tests the Reading 
Blind Children 

The attention our readers directed 
the reprint, included this issue, recent 
monograph, entitled “Report Preliminary 
Tests Reading—April, 1917,” Samuel 
Hayes, Ph.D., Director the Department 
Research the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction the Blind. 


Unquestionably educators the blind, and 
particularly experienced teachers reading 
schools for the blind, have certain well-de- 
fined ideas concerning the reading blind 
but far know this the 
first systematic attempt apply the reading 
blind pupils the same principles have been 
applied the reading seeing children with 
view measuring the rate and quality 
their reading. 


Because the careless manner which 
most read, one two cautions seem 
timely. The thoughtful reader will observe 
throughout the monograph cautions frequently 
expressed that the data insufficient war- 
rant the establishment general principles. 
The discriminating reader will discern two 
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cautions the very title the monograph 
“Report Preliminary Test the Reading 
the Pupils the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction the Blind, Overbrook, 
Pa., April, Note the italicised words 
and the ideas connoted—the tests are prelim- 
inary, not final; and they were given the 
pupils but one approximately fifty schools 
for the blind. Consider carefully the full 
meaning “preliminary.” Observe, too, that 
conclusions are stated not final, 
and, fairness those directing these studies 
and the blind themselves, they must read 
the light this statement. 


What these tentative conclusions show 


(a) the Rate Reading? 

That blind children read approximately 
one-third the rate seeing children. The 
slowest reader tested read, the rate only 
eleven words per minute, material that the most 
rapid reader tested read the rate 135 
words per minute—a remarkable variation 
rate. 

“The great mass pupils read between 
and words minute. Only thirteen fall 
below words minute, and only thirteen ex- 
ceed 100 words minute. Seeing children read 
from two three times fast this, the 
standards for the particular text used this 
test ranging from words per minute for the 
second grade, 191 words per minute for the 
sixth grade.” 

(b) the Quality the Reading—the 
Retention the Material Read? 

That blind children retain material, read 
one-third the rate which seeing children read 
it, better than those who read three times 
fast. 

Admitting for the present that this slower 
rate reading inevitable, Figs. 15-18 “bring 
into striking prominence the fact that the fifth 
grade comprehends what reads only about 
well sighted children the third grade; the 
sixth, eighth and ninth grades only about 
well sighted children the fourth grade—a 
condition which,” Dr. Hayes 
marks, “surely needs investigation.” 


Part Diagnosis Results Dr. 
Hayes makes some interesting observations fol- 
lowing Courtis’s recommendation 
each grade divided into types 
comparing their reading rate, the number 
questions they answer and the comprehension 
what they have read,” 


Part IV, under the heading, “Tentative 
Standards for Reading Touch,” after show- 
ing the number words per minute read 
seeing pupils reported various investiga- 
tors, Dr. Hayes shows Table that “The 
Reading Rate Average and Superior Blind 
Pupils the Courtis Reading Test” varies be- 
tween the low rate words per minute and 
the highest rate 102 words per minute. 
Table VII there then suggested “Table 
Tentative Standard Rates,” which suggests 
words per minute after one year reading 
Braille, after two years, and on, the rate 
increasing words per minute for each year 
that the pupil has read Braille. With this ten- 
tative standard before the teachers, will 
interesting learn whether the standard too 
low too high. 


Attention directed the following “con- 
clusions” based upon these preliminary tests. 
“This first test the reading blind pupils 
has shown that tests this sort, though in- 
vented for use with sighted pupils, can 
adapted and used with the blind; has demon- 
strated the great differences reading rate and 
comprehension text within grades, and 
groups arranged according years experi- 
ence, sex, and mentality; has shown that 
general the blind read only about one-third 
fast sighted pupils. attempt analyze 
the causes slow reading among the blind has 
convinced the writer that practice and mental- 
ity are exceedingly important factors 
cient reading.” 

Dr. Hayes closes his monograph with these 
significant words: “Certainly the blind are 
required undertake all the difficult 
and tedious process learning read with the 
fingers, reading must carried till 
easy enough that will continued after 
graduation from school, when the pressure 
school requirements withdrawn.” 


The fact that this publication monograph 
“No. Department Research” implies that 
series monographs will appear from time 


time ready for Dr. Hayes 
and his assistants are work material 
the various elementary school subjects which 
will probably appear this order: 
language, arithmetic. 

There will, however, effort “rush 
into print” with any the projected mono- 
graphs. When the material has been carefully 
worked over and thoroughly digested and 
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believed ready for publication, will ap- 
pear due course—publication for the dis- 
semination information, the invitation 
discussion and the inspiration further studies 
and investigations, not for the mere purpose 
seeing the matter type. 

While the initial studies, which Dr. Hayes 
conducting Philadelphia, Watertown and Ba- 
tavia, and which will extended into other 
schools that have indicated desire co-oper- 
ate this important work, have primarily 


EPIGRAMS THE RIGHT HONOR- 

Our worthy contemporary, “Light the 
Blind,” which published the Indian As- 
sociation Workers for the Blind, prints 
its January, 1918, issue the following epi- 
grams the Right Hon. Fisher, 
which were taken from address made 
the women students the Stockwell Train- 
ing College. 

Mr. Fisher today holds the position Com- 
missioner Education for Great Britain. 

ounce animated common-sense bet- 
ter than pound inanimate Knowledge. 

Teachers should cultivate high sense 
enjoyment. you are going teach well, you 
must flood the room with vitality, and teach 
joy the little children under your charge. 

Enjoyment not sin; duty, and one 
the first duties good teacher. 

fresh brain with five facts more valu- 
able than tired brain with ten facts it. 

important cultivate the divine gift 
curiosity, and stimulate the exercise 
that gift your pupils. 

Cultivate enjoyment literature, and 
read and spend least ten minutes day 
the company great author. 

You will wasting the golden period 
life unless you store your minds with the best 
honey the best Poetry. 


with the pedagogy the curricula our 
schools, studies the psychology blindness 
have been instituted Overbrook this fall 
which will undoubtedly rectify many incorrect 
notions the habits the blind and 
lay the foundation real psychology 
blindness. Thoughtful teachers the blind 
who study the mental processes their pupils 
will watch with sympathetic interest the ap- 
pearance additional publications this 
uable series. 


COULDN’T DONE 


Somebody said couldn’t done, 
But he, with chuckle, replied 

That maybe couldn’t, but would one 
Who wouldn’t say till tried. 

buckled right in, with trace grin 
his face. worried, hid it. 

started sing tackled the thing 
That couldn’t done, and did it. 


Somebody scoffed, “Oh, never that; 
least one has ever done it.” 

But took off his coat and took off his 

at, 

And the first thing knew begun it; 

With lift his chin, and bit grin, 
Without any doubting quit it, 

started sing tackled the thing 
That couldn’t done, and did it. 


There are thousands tell you cannot 
There are thousands prophesy failure; 
There are thousands point out you, one 
one, 
The dangers that wait assail you; 
But just buckle with bit grin, 
Then take off your coat and it; 
Just start sing you tackle the thing 
That cannot done and you'll it. 


Guest, Montreal Witness. 


How MUCH TROUBLE avoids who does not 
look see what his neighbor says does 
thinks, but only what does himself, that 
may just and Aurelius. 
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SIGHT-SAVING EDUCATION THE MYOPE SCHOOL* 


MRS. EVERETT, Teacher under the London County Council 


apology needed for emphasising “‘the 
child” rather than “the method,” since, wheth- 
engaged blind, deaf, any other kind 
special school, the particular needs the 
child educated must constantly studied. 

The children with whom this paper deals 
are discribed the Board Education 
“partially They have some form 
defective sight which renders inadvisable 
educate them all the ordinary work, yet 
their power sight and future prospects 
visually are too high degree make 
them fit subjects for blind school. 

Dr. Kerr says “the first thing teacher 
school for the partially blind should learn 
differentiate between the two types 
children which composed, namely, the 
high myopes and the partially blind from other 
causes.” 

partially blind children accident disease 
has destroyed altered the action one 
more the mechanisms 
The defect permanent. may even 
noticeable the layman. these cases the 
method instruction, blind partially blind, 
will depend upon the medical diagnosis. Broad- 
speaking, when children are diagnosed 
partially blind for educational purposes, due 
care taken avoid strain they may al- 
lowed what they can see do. 

the other type, the myopes, very dif- 
ferent state affairs exists. They are usual- 
able see the finest details only allow- 
hold the object close enough the eyes, 
but everything beyond certain distance 
misty and blurred. 

the child allowed focus his eye con- 
tinually object very close it, such 
focus tends become the normal one, from 
the maintained tension tending stretch the 
tissues, and the child may 
sighted. purposely emphasise the phrase 
“may hecome short-sighted,” because the ocu- 
lists serving the British Association Com- 
their consideration “The Influence 
School Books Eyesight,” reported that 
“myopia never, very rarely, present 


*Paper read the Pure Oral 
Union Teachers the Deaf, London, 
land, March 29, 1917. 


Reprinted from School Hygiene, Vol. VITT, 
2., June, 1917. 


the eye. 


birth; rare five years age; usual- 
begins during school life and increases 
more less from year year during the 
period growth.” This moderate form 
short-sight, which often termed “school 


methods, and shows the need care those 
forms study recreation which involve 
the use sight, both school and home life. 
the fact remembered that child’s eye 
growing eye, and needs the very least 
the same care all growing organisms re- 
quire, something useful will have been gain- 
ed. 

The myopes whom these classes are com- 
posed are not, rule, the moderate school 
myopes; they are frequently cases with his- 
try hereditary short-sight. Theirs 
more serious form the defect myopia, 
and constant increase the rule; complica- 
tions the most serious blinding nature 
may gradually led the constant 
strain see clearly, arise later the re- 
sult relatively slight injuries. The degree 
myopia high, ranging from diop- 
tres. The shape the eyeball has altered—it 
has become elongated. This elongation the 
result gradual yielding the coats the 
eyeball, and this increases from time 
time the power the lens the correcting 
spectacles needs strengthening. itself this 
yielding indicates inability resist the ordi- 
nary strain exerted the process vision, 
and hence the need for educational speciali- 
sation. cannot remodel the stretched tis- 
sues and restore the balance power the 
focusing muscles; our aim our utmost 
prevent them from stretching still further. 
America, where much attention 
given this form defective the clas- 
ses are called classes,” which, 
being more descriptive the object for 
which they exist, preferable the cogno- 
men “partially and should replace 
that phrase far regards myopes. 


Briefly, the two types can defined as: (a) 
The partially blind, which, most cases, 
the damage done and one can only utilize 
the fragments which disease accident has 
left intact, and make the remnants vision 
useful possible for education adapting 
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the educational methods the visual defects. 

(b) The myopes, which the natural tend- 
ency for the defect increase, and where 
the aim must prevent the strain necessi- 
tated ordinary educational methods, espec- 
cially during the very vulnerable period 
growth. 


practice, for the myopes 
whom the greater need for care exists, provi- 
sion for the other type included. The ability 
distinguish between the types, however, en- 
ables teacher know where pressure may 
exerted necessary, and where would 
wiser allow child “go its own pace.” 

there little need for specialization, ex- 
cept the matter sight, the children at- 
tend the elementary school which the class 
attached for all oral lessons. These include 
scripture, history, geography, elementary sci- 
ence, nature study, singing, and some physcial 
exercises. these history, geography, nature 
study, and elementary science are correlated 
and supplemented the myope class and form 
the basis the scheme instruction. The 
time spent the elementary school averages 
734 hours per week, being longer the lower 
classes where more the lessons are given 
orally, and less the upper classes where 
more individual study the rule. For this 
instruction each child placed approximately 
the standard which working when trans- 
ferred, and promoted according progress. 
Inquiries from time time show that, the 
assessment the elementary teacher, per 
cent. these children are below, per cent. 
above, and the remaining per cent. equal 
the normal children the classes which 
they are working. The 
gained this part-time attendance the 
elementary school are that provides op- 
portunity keeping the special child close 
contact and competition with his more fortun- 
ate normal fellows, among whom will have 
live and earn his living later, whilst also 
gives him the benefit wider curriculum 
and personel than would possible 
small special school. 


Much the success the myope school 
depends upon the spirit co-operation which 
exists between and the elementary school. 
This, student human nature might im- 
agine, not always easy obtain, although 
has fortunately been own happy experi- 
ence. 


Those subjects which necessitate the use 
sight—reading, writing, arithmetic, and manual 
occupations—are taught the myope class, 
and each these the fixed habit peering 
and the inability see long distances present 
problems which must solved those 


charge any experiments with this type 


all lessons requiring sight the position the 
child assumes the greatest importance. 
metre—away from his work, and must not 
give way his natural inclination bend 
over and peer into it. tries hard over- 
come this bad habit, but relapses are frequent 
and reminders continually necessary. as- 
sist the myopic child this respect iron 
frame has been devised which projects from 
the desk about in. This termed “Re- 
minder.” does not altogether prevent 
child from getting too close, but does remind 
him when doing. the top class 
only one reminder provided, and the neces- 
sity for its use regarded disgrace. The 
bent back and poked-out. chin the myopic 
scholar has avoided, and good attitudes 
erect and firm obtained. Relaxed conditions 
muscles are said contribute the ag- 
gravation the myopia. 


The second difficulty, the indistinct distant 
vision, makes class-teaching, except oral, al- 
most impossible. The average vision rough- 
6/24. those accustomed the use 
the vision test-card this means that, the 
distance usually taken (20 ft.), the myopic 
child our classes will only able see 
far the third line from the top, the norm- 
child reading four lines more. When be- 
ing tested puts forth his utmost visual pow- 
er. 6/24, therefore, represents what 
can under pressure. Most people can make 
train, but few can keep that pace for any 
length time. 


The myope, however, probably wanting 
great mass natural education which comes 
the normal-sighted child, for vision large- 
matter past-sense experience. When 
visual impressions have once been clearly per- 
ceived and comprehended, the mental effort 
needed recognise them when they appear 
again much less, and this psychology ac- 
counts for the fact that the elder children 
our school apparently see much further than 
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the younger ones when the recorded power 
vision the same even less. The re- 
sult education shows trained power 
mental interpretation these older children, 
just the actually blind who, without more 
sensitive fingers, yet through education, gain 
more sensitive minds interpret the shapes 
and textures felt the fingers. 


The teaching, then, the sight-saving clas- 
groups individually, and the children must 
perfectly free leave their seats and 
that position from which they individually 
can observe clearly. 

When these classes were first started, the 
medical dictum was “no reading from books.” 
Although neither reading nor writing, strict- 
speaking, education but only means 
that end, the loss the intellectual develop- 
ment, and the narrowing the general know- 
ledge resulting from reading being barred, 
seemed detrimental the child’s good that 
attempts were immediately made counteract 
this disadvantage. small printing apparatus, 
consisting plain block rubber types was 
obtained and few specimen sheets printed. 
The types form letters two-thirds inch 
height, and about two-thirds their own 
height width, for the small letters. Letters 
greater height in. in.) but narrow- 
were not found give good visual re- 
sults the shorter, wider ones. Words are 
printed lines either in. long and 
in. apart. The specimen sheets thus produced, 
being approved medically and proving valu- 
able educationally, the experiment has been 
gradually and successfully extended, until 
the present time have wider selection 
printed matter suitable the mental develop- 
ment all standards, from infants those 
who are capable enjoying such classical 
writers Shakespeare, Tennyson, Dickens, 
Merriman. Naturally, with type this size, 
impracticable print the whole even 
abridged edition such work 
Copperfield. This difficulty overcome 
printing extract and reading alond the re- 
mainder the story. The ear must here large- 
replace the eye. Much the educative 


value reading thus obtained; door 
independent study this subject must al- 
ways more less barred these particular 
children, but the training the auditory pow- 


ers referred above does much remove 
this bar. Good listeners are rare. far the 
larger part these reading extracts print- 
and made into books the elder child- 
ren and provides valuable form manual 
occupation. useful learning reading 
writing that the children should have be- 


familiar with the words sentences 


oral lessons first minimize the eye-strain 
recognizing them. 

Writing done chiefly blackboards, 
the special desks devised Mr. Bishop Har- 
man, which are provided the school 
large roller sheets. For the younger children, 
this large free-arm writing has proved very 
beneficial, and probably the adoption similar 
methods generally infant schools would 
much relieve eye-strain and thereby prevent 
some forms defective sight, least the 
aggravation school myopia. For the elder 
children this apparatus was not found adequate. 
The space, except the roller boards, was too 
soon filled; was therefore supplemented 
sheets white black paper in. 14, 
which can used the desks the aid 
clips, thereby providing for upright position 
the part the child. When filled, these 
sheets are fastened together and provide defi- 
nite and permanent record progress which 
would difficult assess otherwise. They 
are expensive first, but with care the black 
ones can washed and used again several 
times. Obviously for the high myope reading 
and writing must minimized, and especially 
the early years. have for some time 
past been experimenting with unseen writing— 
that is, writing without looking the paper 
except the beginning line. sheet 
paper folded such way that the lines 
produced serve guide the hand the 
writer. This promises useful adjunct 
the means writing, and good progress has 
been made both legibility and general char- 
acter the script thus produced. its use 
one gets nearer the normal size, and thus 
provides something which the pupil can use 
for written communications, without harm 
his sight, later life. always re- 
membered that writing should more 
muscular than visual task, even for normal- 
sighted children. 


Arithmetic presents much the same difficul- 
ties writing when working paper 
board. The aim here develop the practi- 
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cal side the subject orally, rather than 
produce expert mathematicians. When admit- 
ted, the child’s knowledge this subject 
generally very vague and indefinite, also 
the case with spelling, owing largely inabil- 
ity see clearly what was demonstrated 
the blackboard the ordinary class. 

The correlated oral subjects—history, geog- 
raphy, and nature study—make big demands 
upon the general knowledge the teacher 
myopic children. not easy revise and 
supplment without preparation lesson given 
some one else any branch the schemes 
for these subjects, and yet the best use 
made the instruction given the elemen- 
tary school the myope class teacher must 
able it. 

Manual occupations present many difficulties 
owing the medical restrictions under which 
work done. The children generally are ex- 
empt from school fourteen, and therefore 
vocational education attempted. present 
the elder boys are doing light wood-work 
(chiefly strip wood-work), relief map making 
from paper-pulp, bent iron-work, and the print- 
ing referred the subject reading; with 
the girls, knitting, cardboard modelling, and 
printing take place; and for the younger chil- 
dren, paper modelling, clay modelling, and 
bead and bambo blind-work are useful occupa- 
tions. Drawing throughout the school done 
free-arm principles, and with the younger 
children goes hand hand with plasticene. 
Objects interesting themselves and with 
bold outline are chosen, such the cat, live 
bird cage, toy, child’s shoe, illus- 
tration story. 

Later, drawing from memory enters largely 
into the scheme. The child must handle the 
object, lay down, walk his board and draw 
it. mere glance, such child with 


sight would give, being seldom any use 
him, and course any attempt use the eyes 
near and far, ordinary model drawing, 
too fatiguing. Children are encouraged 
draw from memory objects even scenes 
their daily life. Recently there has figured 
our boards pictures queue outside green- 
grocer’s shop, “’Appy ’Ampstead bank 
“removing Orient anti-aircraft 
gun.” The value and the pleasure also ob- 
servation becomes apparent the child, and 
the teacher finds that principles perspective 
come practically unsought, that very little 
correction necessary, while prying into mi- 
nute details generally avoided. 

Some esthetic training given, but always 
with the regret that must limited; one 
must refrain from stimulating appetite that 
can only gratified the expense sight. 
many these children the love drawing 
almost passion, and without doubt they 
could easily made excel this subject. 
Designs for bent iron-work are made chalk 
black paper the boys,.and the girls draw, 
the same manner, simple plans and elevations 
the articles they are about make card- 
board. 

all lessons requiring sight the educational 
aim train the partially blind child use 
his eyes wisely; since sees much 
does one feels the uselessness prohibition, 
and medical statistics tend show that not 
more than per cent. the myopic cases 
likely become permanently blind, unneces- 
sary. will use his sight when leaves 
school, therefore take education being 
“preparation made our youth for the sequel 
our lives,” both the special training ref- 
erence the use sight and the part-time 
attendance the elementary school may fairly 
claimed “true education.” 
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OUNCE PREVENTION WORTH POUND CURE 


IDA RIDGEWAY, Supervisor Work for Children, Massachusetts Commission for the Blind 


“An ounce prevention worth pound 
cure.” 

This old saying peculiarly applicable 
Sight Saving Children. reaching the 
child school age much can done toward 
checking certain eye conditions and diseases 
which, neglected, might result great loss 
eyesight even blindness adult life. The 
compulsory ycarly eye-test made every pub- 
lic school Massachusetts constantly brings 
before cases where early attention de- 
cided value. 


Extreme nearsight. Can see to read large 
print and is being educated in a 
sight-saving class 


The girl the accompanying had 
her poor eyesight discovered when she entered 
school. She got proper glasses and has her 
eyes examined every year. 

The second illustration shows the father, 
whose eyes were not examined until was 
middle-aged. Too late, nothing can save his 
eyesight now. 

1911 one our leading occulists made 
the following remark, when referring the 
Commission child who one small 
group where there has long been large need. 

“This little girl struggling along 
school with one-half the normal amount 
vision how wish Carnegie some one 
else would found schools for this pitiable class 
with sight enough accomplish much given 
favorable conditions, but with too little sight 
for common schools.” (Record 1264, Massa- 
chusetts Commission for the Blind.) 

What shall with the child who has 


too much sight require training touch 
school for the blind and unable get 
along the ordinary graded class normal 
children should progress? Germany met this 
problem establishing the first Special Class 
for this type child 1905. England fol- 
lowed soon after with her “Classes for My- 
opes.” The first class this side the water 
was opened April, 1913, Boston, and still 
continues its usefulness the Annex the 
Abby May School Roxbury. Soon after 
this Ohio established several Sight Saving 
Classes, believe they now have eight more. 
1915 New York City segregated group 
sighted children who were being instructed 
their public classes for the blind. This 
experiment has justified the establishment 
eleven such classes, eight Manhattan and 
three Brooklyn. Rochester and Buffalo, 
New York, are opening classes. 

Massachusetts have six classes, three 
under the Public School Board Boston 
(with two additional classes opened 
the autumn), one New Bedford, one 
Cambridge, and one Lynn. The Commis- 
sion has recommended group the School 
Board Worcester, where hope have 
another class the near future. 


These classes should combine the most ap- 
proved methods pedagogy with every ef- 
fort eliminate eye strain. Much depends 
upon the resourcefulness the teacher, 
she must adjust her methods meet the indi- 
vidual need each child under her care. 
Proper lighting without direct sunlight, port- 
able desks, ample blackboard space, text-books 
with large-sized type, dull unruled paper and 
large soft lead pencils, all are essential the 
endeavor advance such child’s education 
while conserving his eyesight. 

estimated those who have had experi- 
ence that ten ungraded children about the 
proper unit for one teacher. Boston has in- 
creased this number twelve and understand 
that Mr. Irwin, Ohio, believes that these 
classes should restricted eight children. 
New Bedford there class twenty, all 
below the sixth grade. This class, however, 
divided, forming two smaller units and 
including instruction the higher grades. 

The Sight-Saving Class stands monu- 


A 


ment the humanity and the wise economy 
its community. Although the per capita cost 
education increased, the child, who would 
otherwise repeater, advanced. re- 
moving him from the ordinary grade where 
would not only require more than his share 
the teacher’s time, but hamper the class stand- 
ard, give him means for progress which 


Blindness caused by separation of the retina 
from neglected nearsight 


will save not alone his eyesight, but release him 
from the cruel nervous strain under which 
many little blameless children suffer. 

Only when the State ready bear any 


expense excess the ordinary per capita 
cost for the education each child who 
recommended reputable oculist for special 
education because poor eyesight, will 
giving such children their rights—a truly square 
deal. 

January, 1918, there were pupils (and 
teachers) the six Sight-Saving Classes 
Massachusetts. 


CAUSES OF LOW VISION 


Optic Atrophy..... 


Chorio Retinitis 


Conical Cornea 
AMOUNT VISION 


the families twenty-five, other members 
have low vision. The average age the chil- 
dren ten years and the average work being 
done them the third grade. Their educa- 
tion has been retarded about two years. 


BLIND AND SIGHT CONSERVATION CLASSES. 


FRANCES MOSCRIP, Inspector Classes for the Blind, New York.* 


CLASSES FOR THE BLIND 

The inauguration the sight conservation 
work this year and the activity various 
agencies for the prevention blindness dur- 
ing the past years have tended reduce the 
number pupils the classes for the blind. 
All the partially sighted children have been 
removed from these classes the sight con- 
servation classes, and most their places re- 
main unfilled owing the success con- 
certed efforts stamp out causes blindness, 
especially among children. 

ORGANIZATION 
Centers for the instruction the blind are 
*Extracts from Miss Moscrip’s Annual Re- 


port to the Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City, 1916-1917. 


located five Manhattan schools, four Brook- 
lyn schools, one Bronx, and one Queens school. 

There also kindergarten conducted 
the Board Education the Sunshine Home 
annex Public School 127, Brooklyn. 
Eighteen blind students have been enrolled 
the city high schools during the year. 


BRYANT ATHLETIC CLUB 

The Bryant Athletic Club for blind girls and 
their guides was organized early the year 
Miss Mary Walsh, teacher the class for 
the blind Public School 17, Manhattan, and 
conducted throughout the year accordance 
with the rules the Public Schools’ Athletic 
League, Girls’ Branch. The club work con- 


sisted folk dances, team games, and walks 
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the open air. The season’s work culminated 
the Central Park Fete, where twenty-six 
girls the Bryant Club made splendid rec- 
ord all the numbers the program. 
Provision for financial compensation ought 
made for this excellent after-school work, 
important the happiness and development 
the blind girls. 
WAR RELIEF WORK 

Miss Gertrude Farrell, teacher the 
class for the blind, Public School 171, Man- 
hattan, reports follows for her committee 
upon the War Relief Work: 

“During May and June, the pupils the 
blind and sight conservation classes have de- 
voted much the time given hand work 
doing work for the Red Cross and Navy 
League.” 

MANUAL WORK 

During the year course study for man- 
ual subjects has been arranged commit- 
tee which Dr. Margaret Meyers, teacher 
the class for the blind Public School 157, 
Brooklyn, chairman. Each subject has been 
carefully studied, tried out connection with 
the teaching the blind, suitable adaptations 
made, and special devices contrived enable 
the blind child pursue his manual work with 
ease and efficiency. The sewing and kinder- 
garten departments have rendered valuable as- 
sistance this connection. During the year 
brush-making has been added thé list 
trades taught the blind and sight conserva- 
tion classes. 

BRAILLE PRINT SHOP 

The print shop for the blind has bent its 
energies this year upon books for high school 
use. The few high school books that have 
been embossed other places are such 
ancient origin that schools New York City 
not include them their list. This work, 
connection with the routine work for the 
elementary schools, has made the yearly out- 
put the print shop the largest its history. 

PARENTS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

October two parents’ organizations were 
formed—one for Manhattan and The Bronx, 
the other for Brooklyn and Queens parents. 
The purpose these organizations pro- 
mote the interests the blind pupils the 
public schools and bring the parents and 
teachers into closer relationship. Several in- 
teresting meetings have been held which 
the pupils gave demonstrations the work 
the Department, thus bringing the parents into 


more intimate acquaintance with the school 
work, and affording the teachers opportu- 
nity conference with the parents. 
CLASSES 

Last January the Board Education au- 
thorized sight conservation classes for par- 
tially sighted children. present there are 
four these classes operation Manhat- 
tan and three Brooklyn. 


RESULTS 

This new work justifies itself the new 
interest and marked improvement the par- 
tially sighted pupils, the increased efficiency 
classes from which those defective 
eyesight have been removed, the better op- 
portunity make safe adjustment the 
study load the partially blind child, and 
the optical improvement which proceeds apace 
with the process education. 

MEDICAL CARE 

The Department Health has conducted 
the work eye examination, refraction, and 
treatment the pupils the blind and sight 
conservation classes for more than year. 
Great credit due Dr. Beals for his efficient 
service this connection and for his helpful 
and kindly co-operation with the special teach- 
ers. The rapid growth the classes due 
his untiring efforts discover pupils suffering 
from eye strain, place them under treat- 
ment, and secure their assignment suit- 
able classes. Great skill has been employed 
him the improvement physical conditions 
underlying diseased eyes and impaired vision. 

THE TEACHER AND HER RESPONSIBILITY 

teacher experience, optimism, and com- 
mon sense necessity for the success 
sight conservation class. Upon her rests 
heavy responsibility—the deyelopment the 
child, who, because poor eyesight and con- 
sequent nervous disorders, has lost confidence 
himself, and has lapsed into careless habits 
and indifferent attitude toward work. The 
peculiar features the work make each pupil 
individual problem. The preparation 
the didactic material quarter-inch type 
larger slow and difficult, and consumes many 
after-school hours. Hand work and typewrit- 
ing subjects for the partially 
sighted, and must taught the special 
teacher. Recommendations made the ocu- 


list regard treatment, proper use eyes, 
prescriptions for glasses, and visits clinics 
must followed the special teacher. 


THE STORY ST. DUSTAN’S 


By Sir Arthur Pearson, Bart., G.B. E. 


Birds-Eye-View of St. Dunstan’s and the Adjoining Annexes, photographed from the air 


The conception St. Dunstan’s came the 
later days 1914. well remember the visits 
which then paid the Belgian Daumont, 
Queen Mary’s Hospital, Southend—who was 
blinded Liége the earliest moments the 
war—and Sergt. Selby, St. Mark’s, and 
Pte. Harman, who, poor fellow, died his 
injuries. was the fact that these two blinded 
soldiers reached St. Mark’s which induced 
approach the War Office Authorities with 
the request that this hospital might recog- 
nized the one which all men blinded the 
war should sent. Though the bustle 
disembarkation this regulation has not always 
been followed, far the greater number 
the men St. Dunstan’s have passed through 
St. Mark’s Hospital—the “2nd London Gen- 
eral,” officially called—while most 
those who have accidentally been sent other 
hospitals have been transferred St. Mark’s 
when their injuries permitted this done. 

writing some little length about St. 
Mark’s Hospital, for regard the place 
which the St. Dunstan’s training really be- 
gins. The constant visits myself and 
members the staff fellows who are laid 
there, the starting Braille and simple in- 
dustries among them, the visits which those 
who are well enough out pay St. 
Dunstan’s, and the spirit comradeship which 
grows amongst them, are all preliminaries 
the more serious business training and re- 
education the Hostel itself. 


the earliest days 1915 St. Dunstan’s, 
then just very fine house, surrounded six- 
teen acres ground, was most generously 
placed our disposal the American finan- 
cier, Mr. Otto Kahn, man who did much 
any one bring his fellow-countrymen 
the side the Allies. While the necessary 
alterations were being effected, start was 
made No. Bayswater Hill, which was very 
kindly lent Mrs. Lewis Hall. Here 
began, the early days February, 1915 with 
two blinded soldiers. The number inmates 
slowly grew until, March 26th, 1915, sixteen 
men and the comparatively small staff which 
was then necessary, moved St. Dunstan’s. 

How big the great house seemed those 
early days! The workshops were first situated 
some outbuildings which are now used 
stores, and later were transferred the very 
large conservatory which has since been built 
into secretarial offices while Braille and 
typewriting were taught room which now 
one the dining halls, and the poultry farm 
was installed the position which still oc- 
cupies. 

All too soon, the accommodation which 
first had seemed ample began grow more 
and more restricted. The original workshops 
and class-rooms were erected, and were built 
scale which was thought more than 
sufficient for all probable requirements. The 
Torquay Annexe, which has just been removed 
Hastings owing the greater convenience 
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the latter place from the point view 
distance from Headquarters, started work, and 
the Convalescent Annexe, lent the National 
Institute for the Blind, Queen’s Road, Brigh- 
ton, was opened. The “House,” now call 
the parent mansion St. Dunstan’s, became 
the centre group outbuildings which 
the rapidly-increasing number inmates slept 
and had their meals, but soon was evident 
that the facilities disposal would 
cient, and steps had taken find further 
accommodation. 


proud record the fact that have 
never been caught napping this important 
matter. Additional accommodation has always 
been provided well advance requirements, 
and trust that this may continue the 
case, our, present, apparently abundant re- 
sources should prove once more inade- 
quate. large house was rented Sussex 
Place, few minutes’ walk from St. Dunstan’s, 
and was used from the first, still is, for 
the accommodation men learning massage. 
Arrangements were made which enabled twenty 
men sleep Townsend House, also few 
minutes’ distance from St. Dunstan’s. But still 
the cup filled overflowing, and our next im- 
portant acquisition was Regent’s Park College, 
house even larger than St. Dunstan’s, and 
situated quite close it. This, with the spa- 
cious grounds, was most generously lent 
its Committee, and once again seemed 
though adequate provision had been made for 
all possible increases. 


Another Convalescent Annexe was opened 
Kilby the National Institute for the Blind, 
whose Council placed unreservedly the 
disposal St. Dunstan’s. Then came the open- 
ing West House, Brighton, magnificent es- 
tablishment, with wonderfully spacious gardens, 
considering its situation the middle Kemp 
Town and its nearness the sea. This prop- 
erty was acquired the National Institute for 
the Blind with the special object providing 
for the present and future needs the men 
St. Dunstan’s. now used Convales- 
cent and Holiday Resort, and will continue 
used this manner long there remain 
alive any the blinded men who have passed 
through St. Dunstan’s. 


The terrible warfare the summer 1916 


led great influx blinded men hos- 
pital that became evident that the appar- 
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ently superabundant accommodation disposal 
would again prove insufficient the plan 
taking every man directly was fit leave 
hospital was continued. have always 
had very clear views the necessity for 
starting the training blinded soldier im- 
mediately fit enough begin work, and 
glad say that one has been kept wait- 
ing for one day for lack room. New and 
very extensive workshops and class-rooms were 
planned out, additions were made the poultry 
farm, and work was started the Bungalow 
Annexe, which occupies large field forming 
the eastern boundary the St. Dunstan’s prop- 
erty. The transfer was made the new work- 
shops and class-rooms June last, and the 
Bungalow began fill July. Three large 
houses were acquired and joined together 
Cornwall Terrace, just beyond the existing An- 
nexe Sussex Place. 


The House, the College, Sussex Place and 
Townsend House are all full; the addition 
large wing the Bungalow will permit the 
adding sixty-five the original number 
its inhabitants, and Cornwall 
accommodate about one hundred more. Mr. 
Kean, the owner the house and grounds 
Blackheath which adjoins those already occu- 
pied us, recently presented his property 
the National Institute for the Blind, which has 
again handed over for the use St. Dun- 
stan’s, and work was immediately started 
connect these two houses and form one very 
fine establishment for the accommodation 
about fifty men. 


During the last three years have often 
thought that had provided 
commodation and found ourselves the 
wrong, that hesitate make any definite as- 
sertion the adequacy our present ar- 
rangements. are now welcoming steady 
stream men whose sight was injured the 
early days the war, and who were discharged 
from hospital apparently able without the 
assistance St. Dunstan’s, but who now find 
themselves with insufficient sight enable them 
carry the ordinary way. One can only 
vaguely guess the results which the present 
campaign and succeeding operations will have 
upon our organization; but feel confident that, 
just have been able provide for con- 
stantly increasing requirements the past, 
shall continue find the necessary accom- 
modation for all cases blinded men, should 


the need for more room unfortunately arise. 


much for the arrangements for housing 
and training. Now let say something about 
the way which the work developed 
went along. striking innovations have been 
introduced regard the occupations taught. 
Before St. Dunstan’s started called together 
score men and women who could looked 
upon those most capable giving advice 
regard the subjects which instruction 
should given. the result long con- 
ference and some rather revolutionary ideas 
own, the eight trades and occupations 
which our fellows learn were initiated and pur- 
sued. Nothing has led the belief that any 
mistake was made starting teach blinded 
soldiers massage, shorthand-writing, telephone 
operating, poultry farming, joinery, mat-mak- 
ing, boot-repairing and basketry. very abun- 
dant measure success has followed the teach- 
ing these occupations, and the Third An- 
nual Report St. Dunstan’s, which 
lished April, 1918, there will found some 
pages letters from men who have left and 
are work, from their employers, and from 
their relatives, which bear out the truth this 
assertion most striking manner. Netting, 
great variety forms, has been added 
our list, but cannot held rank 
occupation. always regard paying 
hobby, which nice little sum can made 
every week spare time. has the great ad- 
vantage teaching fellows handy, while 
also provides much-needed interlude the 
rather trying task learning Braille. 


have experimented upon some other call- 
ings, but these have not proved successful. 


have made two journeys France since 
started work, and have visited great number 
the comparatively small and scattered insti- 
tutions which the blinded French soldiers are 
being trained, but not consider that any 
the very few things taught there which 
not teach St. Dunstan’s are worth taking 
up. use old and homely expression, “The 
proof the pudding the eating.” Our 
fellows are practically all them making good 
the work which they have learnt St. Dun- 
stan’s. This can only said very few 
their French comrades, though think that 
entire absence adequate ‘arrangements 
France for settling men and for looking after 
them when they are settled, such are em- 
bodied our After-Care scheme, largely 


accountable for this regrettable state affairs, 
great number Frenchmen are still being 
taught brush-making, which, though excel- 
lent institutional industry, quite unsuited 
the home worker. 

fair number St. Dunstanners re- 
turned their original occupations, though 
is, course, only comparatively few cases 
that this possible. The proportion officers 
who have done this noticeably large, and the 
level success attained them most re- 
markable. 

St. Dunstan’s goes on, larger and larger 
number men become thoroughly proficient 
Braille, and continue read regularly after 
they have left. far there have been only 
one two exceptions the rule that all learn 
typewriting and the number excellently 
typed letters which receive every day from 
fellows who have left, and which reach 
from all parts the British Empire, 
eloquent testimony the fact that the type- 
writer which every man takes away with him 
highly appreciated and well used. 


The After-Care system was quite new de- 
parture, nothing the kind was known 
the world the blind before St. Dunstan’s 
came into existence; but the example which 
have set followed among the civil- 
ian blind population, and here, many 
other ways, St. Dunstan’s proving itself 
the greatest asset which the blind commu- 
nity has ever possessed. hope that these 
words not seem over-boastful. know that 
many friends who occupy themselves the 
care people who cannot see will agree with 
that the blinded soldier has his courage, 
determination and resolution, set new pace 
the blind world; and that many hitherto 
undiscovered possibilities regard the re- 
education people who lose their sight 
adult life have been proved St. Dunstan’s. 


gratifying note that important part 
this After-Care work being taken 
Captain Ian Fraser, who was blinded the 
Somme the summer 1916. 


extremely satisfactory and striking fea- 
ture the After-Care scheme St. Dunstan’s 
found the fact that arrangements 
have now been made for attending the re- 
quirements Canadian, Australian and New 
Zealand inmates when they return 
homes. These arrangements have been largely 
brought about St. Dunstanners themselves. 
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Captain Baker and Corporal Viets Canada, 
and Privates Hills and Glew Australia, 
have done great deal initiate and promote 
these efforts, and not think that any more 
eloquent testimony the true significance 
the St. Dunstan’s training could found than 
this. 

learn anew work St. Dunstan’s, 
and also learn anew play. attach al- 
most much importance the one 
the other, for normality our goal, and 
become once more normal citizen under the 
handicap blindness requires that one should 
able other things than make satis- 
factory livelihood. 

cannot say there has been any progress 
the matter entertainments given friendly 
folk St. Dunstan’s. Progress was impos- 
sible, for these have been most plentiful from 
the first. are all deeply grateful the 
talented amateurs and professionals who for 


three years have done much give 
happy hours. 


Local talent has developed surprisingly. The 
St. Dunstan’s Rag-time band has won quite 
reputation for itself, and the Dramatic and 
Musical Clubs the House, the College, and 
the Bungalow, have given entertainments which 
have occasioned the greatest surprise those 


have witnessed them. not believe 


that there any need for express the 
hope that these efforts will continue and in- 
crease. They, again, conduct manner 
which delightful others and most helpful 
ourselves, along the path which leads our 
from All About 
St. Dunstan’s, 1918. 

NOTE—Since the date this Article, 
magnificent establishment has been opened 
Ilkley, Yorkshire, where those men, who be- 
sides having lost their sight, have suffered 
injuries which make impossible for them 


take their place in the work-a-aday world, 
will be permanently cared for. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


PROGRAMME THE INSTITUTE 

The aim the Institute will co-oper- 
ate with all existing organizations for the Blind 
Canada with the following objects view: 

create propaganda prevent blind- 
ness, great deal which caused dis- 
ease and accident, and can avoided. 

advance the interests the Blind gen- 
erally throughout Canada industrial train- 
ing, home-teaching, legislation and wide pub- 
licity. 

see that all blind persons Canada, 
far possible, are taught read and write 
Braille other systems embossed type. 

promote the circulation books and 
reading matter, printed 
amongst the blind Canada. 

assist all blind persons desiring 
work, find employment congenial and 
remunerative character. 


furnish employment for all those blind 
persons for whom suitable employment cannot 
found elsewhere. 


secure raw material for the work- 
shops and homeworkers, and find market 
for their finished products. 

give expert information, advice, en- 
couragement and help the blind regarding 
every phase their problem and its solution, 


whether they are newly long time blinded; 
soldiers civilians, young old. 

date there have been about one hun- 
dred Canadian soldiers blinded the war. 
Approximately forty-five them have already 
returned Canada, some whom have been 
trained St. Dunstan’s, and others not. The 
Dominion Government naturally very gen- 
erously disposed toward these men, 
fore will not necessary for the Institute 
make any appeal for funds behalf the 
blinded soldiers. 

There are probably about 7,000 blind people 
Canada—men, women and children. 

the Province Ontario there are prob- 
ably over 2,000. 

The ambition the Institute place 
Canada the front rank regards the blind 
problem, co-ordinating with existing insti- 
tutions for the blind, and where none exist, 
the establishment proper facilities for 
the training and aftercare the 


STAFF 
The Staff the Institute this date 
follows: 
Holmes, F.T. Coll. M., Director. 
Kathleen Junkin, B.A., Private Secretary 
and Registrar. 
Dickson, M.D., General Secretary. 
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Louisa Holmes, Private Secretary. 

Mary Davis, Field Agent. 

*Julia Dickson, Home Teacher. 

Carruthers, B.A., Instructor 
Braille. 

*Henry Wills, Instructor Industrial School 
for Men. 

*Pte. McDougall, Instructor Mas- 
sage. 

*Winifred Davison, Stenographer. 

*Laura Meehan, Telephone Operator. 

(Voluntary workers been giving in- 
struction typewriting, and the instructors 
reed basketry have been supplied the De- 
partment Soldiers’ Civil 


A FORTUNATE APPOINTMENT 


*Capt. Baker, M.C., the First 
Vice-President the Institute, has been ap- 
pointed the Government the post 
Secretary the Department for Blinded Sol- 
diers, under the larger Department Sol- 
diers’ Civil Re-establishment. This places 
Captain Baker directly charge the inter- 
ests all blinded Canadian soldiers, whom 
date one hundred and ten are reported. 
These men are congratulated account 
Captain Baker’s appointment, which, with- 
out question, will mean very great deal 
those whose behalf works. 

small group soldiers varying number 
(at present six) has been receiving instruction 
reading and writing Braille, use the 
typewriter, and reed basketry, for hand cul- 
ture, under the direction the Institute and 
the expense the above Department. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BLIND MEN 


The Industrial School for Blind Men, 455 
King Street West, Toronto, was formally 
opened October under the immediate direc- 
tion Mr. Henry Wills, man experience 
and success the line work under- 
taking with us. have been for several 
weeks getting the premises into shape, material 
hand, and equipment installed, and opened 
with twelve apprentices the broom trade. 


PEARSON HALL 


The residential Club for Blinded Soldiers 
referred our last issue will ready for 
occupancy some time during this month under 
the auspices the Institute. will known 
Pearson Hall, named honor Sir Ar- 


Blind. 


thur Pearson, the blind man whose work 
behalf blinded soldiers has made St. Dun- 
stan’s Hostel known the world over. 


Pearson Hall located 186 Beverley 
Street, Toronto, spacious private residence 
situated large grounds, formerly occupied 
the late Duncan Coulson. anticipated that 
about fifteen blinded soldiers will almost im- 
mediately register for residence Pearson 
Hall, addition which any others who 
wish may make use its social fa- 
cilities. 

Pearson Hall being furnished and deco- 
rated the Canadian Women’s Association 
for the Welfare the Blind fashion 
credit the building, its name and its pur- 
pose, for which the thanks the Institute are 
most heartily given. 


ADDITIONS TO OUR HONORARY STAFF 


The Institute has considered fundamental 
the intelligent carrying our work that 
should have authoritative opinion re- 
garding both the eye condition and the general 
physical fitness applicants for active rela- 
tions with the Institute. this end, the serv- 
ices Dr. MacCallum and Dr. Gordon 
Rice, both this city, were solicited, the 
former for special eye examination, and the 
latter for general physical examination such 
applicants might sent them the In- 
stitute. Both gentlemen have very cheerfully 
and generously consented act gratuitously 
the positions already indicated. The Insti- 
tute deeply grateful for the kindness and 
assistance these eminent authorities, and 
wishes make this public acknowledgment 
its obligations them. 


Henceforth, any applicant for industrial 
training employment, for the services 
Home Teacher, for any other active rela- 
tion with the Institute, whose eye condition 
general health are the least suspected, 
the Institute’s Agents who are dealing with 
the application, state requiring pro- 
fessional opinion attention, and who are 
within reach the City Toronto, will 
referred Dr. MacCallum Dr. Rice, 
both, according the nature the circum- 
stances, 

PREVENTION BLINDNESS 

The Institute has secured the services 
Nurse Ewing, Montreal General Hos- 
pital, Agent the above-named department 
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activity. For weeks have been endeav- 
oring secure the services worker with 
experience this particular field, but have 
been entirely unable so. Finally, upon 
the advice the Chairman the National 
Committee for the Prevention Blindness, 
New York, have selected trained nurse 
known qualifiactions who interested pre- 
ventive work this nature, and who, con- 
sequence, prepared take course spe- 
cial training for position with us. Such 


course has been made possible through the 
courtesy the Massachusetts Commission for 
the Blind, Boston, connection with the same 
department work maintained it. Miss 
Ewing will spend the next two three months 
Boston close and special study the 
particular features and methods involved 
the work her department, after which she 


return take this work with 


(Extracts from Pamphlet and Bulletins No. 
and Oct.-Nov., 1918.) 


COMMISSION UNIFORM TYPE FOR THE BLIND 


DATA CONCERNING REVISED BRAILLE—GRADE ONE 
AND HALF* 

The following information concerning the 
type situation offered the Commission 
Uniform Type for the Blind answer 
many interested inquiries the part sup- 
erintendents and principals schools for the 
blind, teachers, embossers and librarians; and, 
though not meant exhaustixe scope, 
hoped may considerable assistance 
those seeking knowledge the subject. 


GRADES REVISED BRAILLE 

There are now four so-called grades 
Revised Braille, differing from each other 
chiefly the number and character con- 
tractions used their respective codes. 

Revised Braille—Grade One, now au- 
thorized and used Great Britain, contains 
contractions whatsoever; and books em- 
bossed are, therefore, always written 
full spelling. 


Revised Two, now au- 
thorized and used Great Britain, contains 
careful consideration was determined that 
books and including those the second- 
reader grade shall embossed full spell- 
ing, and that books including those the 
third-reader grade and upward shall em- 
bossed all the contractions the system. 


ACTION THE AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE 
FOR THE BLIND 
their annual meeting, July 1918, the 
trustees the American Printing House for 
the Blind decided emboss all books here- 
after Revised Braille—Grade One and 
Half, printing from New York Point and 


*Reprinted from Circular sent out by H. R. 
Latimer, Executive Secretary, Oct. 1, 


1918. 


American Braille plates already embossed, 
only such texts may, from time time, 
needed and called for the various 
schools drawing their books from the Print- 
ing House, keep their curricrula going dur- 
ing the period transition Grade One and 
Half. 

The trustees the American Printing 
House further determined their July meet- 
ing ask the Federal Congress for appro- 
priation fifty thousand dollars year with 
which carry the work supplying the 
through their per capita 
quotas, with the books necessary Grade 
One and Half. The present annual appro- 
priation for this purpose very inadequate, 
being only ten thousand year. 


The adoption Grade One and Half 
the Instructors Association and the subse- 
quent decision the trustees the Ameri- 
can Printing House emboss all books 
this system, enable the regular printing com- 
mittee the American Printing House 
take the selection texts embossed 
the system for the use the schools, 
measure which work has already been done 
the Commission solely get the work 
under way and meet the public demand 
this direction. 

From the above clearly seen why 
embossing Grade One and Half has 
been done the American Printing House. 
All such embossing date has been done 
private presses—Watertown, Overbrook and 
Cleveland being the principal plants assisting 
the Commission its efforts get things 
under way. The plates number these 
books embossed Grade One and Half, 
indicated the Commission’s May circular 
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Announcements Touching Revised Braille— 
Grade One and Half, are sent the 
American Printing House run off and 
distributed the various schools through 
their respective quotas; and hoped and 
expected that the rest the texts far 
embossed will soon available through the 
same source. 


Furthermore, the Watertown and Over- 
brook embossing plants have tendered their 
services the printing committee the 
American Printing House the extent 
assisting the embossing texts run 
off and distributed through the Louisville 
plant until that plant can get shape for 
running full time the new system. 


INSTALLMENT OF GRADE ONE AND A HALF 


1..The superintendents and principals, gen- 
erally, throughout the country have decided 
introduce Grade One and Half into their 
respective schools, the only questions being, 
when? and how? Whether given school will 
not this fall will depend large 
part upon the supply books available for 
the purpose; but the prevailing opinion 
the best method its installment seems 
that the system should introduced first into 
the lowest grade the school, advancing 
grade each successive year until the entire 
school has undergone the transition. this 
plan the embossers will enabled keep 
abreast, not advance, the demand upon 
them for additional texts each year, and the 
schools will position make the great- 
est possible economical use their present 
libraries New York Point and American 
Braille. 
books the third-reader grade, and upward, 
will, undoubtedly, well teach the use 
contractions the pupils the writing 
class the second grade, thus familiarizing 
them advance with contractions through the 
reading them their own writing. 

The policy introducing Grade One and 
Half into the schools grade grade, that 
year year, should not any means 
interpreted precluding the embossing 
certain special texts not now found New 
York Point American Braille, which may 
urgently needed some pupil class 
pupils attending high school, for any such em- 
bossing would the direction ultimate 
economy. 


APPARATUS FOR EMBOSSING IN GRADE 
ONE AND A HALF 


Any ordinary Braille writing tablet 
Braille embossing machine can used 
emboss Grade One and Half. The new 
Braille writing tablets several practical 
varieties prepared Perkins, and which, 
shown the Commission’s circular An- 
nouncements Touching Revised Braille—Grade 
One and Half, can had very reason- 
able rates, are made the scale dot and 
alignment recommended the Commission. 

ordering stereotyping machines for use 
embossing Grade One and Half, em- 
bossers are earnestly urged request that 
the scale recommended the Commission, the 
exact nature which can learned from 
the Howe Memorial Press, which plant has 
adjusted its machines this scale type, etc. 

Braille stereotyping machines 
secured from the Cooper Engineering and 
Manufacturing Co., 558 Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. The most approved Braille 
writing tablets, indicated above, may 
secured from Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Watertown, Mass. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON UNIFORM 
TYPE FOR THE BLIND 


establish and maintain one uniform 
punctographic system reading and writing 
for the Blind America. 

establish and maintain this system, 
far its code content concerned, prac- 
tical identity, uniformity, with the system 
used the rest the English-speaking world. 
one hundred and seventeen contractions and 
seventy-three especially abbreviated words; 
and books embossed are, therefore, high- 
contracted. The bulk embossed British- 
Braille books this code form. 

Revised Braille—Grade Three, author- 
ized and used Great Britain, highly 
and intricately contracted make its 
mastery far too difficult for use the ordin- 
ary reader; and very few books are, there- 
fore, embossed this code form. 

Revised Braille—Grade One and Half, 
authorized the American Commission 
Uniform Type for the Blind, embossed 
either full spelling (like Grade One, 
which case contractions are used), fully 
contracted, (using all its forty-four contracted 
forms, twenty-three which are single letters 
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the alphabet standing alone for whole 
words). 


RELATION OF GRADE ONE AND A HALF TO 
GRADES ONE AND TWO 


With the following exceptions Grade One 
and Half its uncontracted form identi- 
cal with Grade One: 

The capital and italic signs the former 
are respectively the italic and capital signs 
the latter, this being the sole code difference 
between the two grades. 

Publications Grade One and Half are 
always fully capitalized, whereas those 
Grade One are seldom embossed. 

Grade One and Half, following the 
practice ordinary print, period placed 
after abbreviation; whereas, Grade One, 
the apostrophe, called this connection the 
“abbreviation sign,” habitually employed. 

Roman numbers are written capitals 
Grade One and Half, done ink; 
whereas, Grade One, they are indicated 
placing the letter sign before the letters 
interpreted numbers, peculiar and anom- 
alous use for the letter sign. 

Grade One and Half its contracted 
form is, far goes, identical code 
form with Grade Two. The exceptions, men- 
tioned the case Grade One, however, 
hold true here; and the practice writing the 
signs for the words “of-the,” “and-for,” “by- 
the,” etc., without separation, 
lowed Grade Two, not permitted 
Grade One and Half. 

Counting eight signs the four signs 
having different part-word 
values, namely, those representing “th” and 
“sh” and “shall,” “wh” and “which,” 
“ou” and “out,” there are Grade One and 
Half, exclusive the twenty-three single 
letters standing for whole words, but twenty- 
one contractions, one which occupies 
more than single Braille Moreover, 
implied above, the values the forty-four 
contractions Grade One and Half are, re- 
spectively, identical with the values assigned 
these characters Grade Two. Thus, the 
limited number contractions Grade One 
and Half enables the learner master this 
system surprisingly short time; and, hav- 
ing mastered it, can, occasion requires, 
the expense few hours and some extra 
energy, acquire knowledge Grade Two. 

Grade Two has addition the forty- 


four contractions Grade One and Half, 
twenty-two 
tions, fifty-one contractions occupying two 
cells each, and seventy-three arbitrarily ab- 
breviated words. 


ADOPTION AND INTRODUCTION OF GRADE 
ONE AND A HALF 


The American Association Instructors 


the Blind, its biennial convention 


Colorado Springs, June, 1918, unanimously 
adopted Revised One and 
Half, the system authorized for use 
the American schools. the same time, 
the Association constituted the Commission 
Uniform Type for the Blind permanent 
board vested with final authority matters 
pertaining uniform type for the blind, 
which action had been previously taken the 
American Association Workers for the 
Blind its Portland convention, June, 1917. 
adopted the Colorado Springs convention 
appears this summer’s number the Out- 
look for the Blind, Vol. XII, No. and will 
also appear the coming biennial report 
the American Association Instructors 
the Blind. 


The first edition the Commission’s key 
Revised Braille—Grade One and Half 
was issued November, 1917; whereupon 
the Commission, responding wide-spread 
demand for books this system and pro- 
ceeding upon the rational probability that the 
American Association Instructors the 
Blind would indorse their action, set about 
embossing number texts therein, includ- 
ing: 

“The Beginners’ Primer,’ “The Beginners’ 
First Reader,” “The Beacon First Reader,” 
“The Beacon Second Reader,” Tale 
Negative Gravity,” and others—all 
spelling; “The Deserter,” and others, fully 
contracted. primer especially adapted for 
teaching adults read the system was pre- 
pared and embossed. Alphabet sheets and 
keys the system were struck off, and in- 
numerable other steps were taken meet the 
public demand for material and apparatus 
bearing the system. 

laying its plans for the embossing 
above referred to, the Commission was led 
more comprehensive study the probable 
effect Rule its November key upon 
ultimate uniformity; which study prompted 


. 
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the wisdom modifiying this rule 
limit the embossing books Grade One 
and Half either full spelling, that is, 
wholly uncontracted, full contractions, 
that is, using all the forty-four contractions, 
thus precluding publications the interme- 
diate form given the November key. The 
second edition the key will include this 
modification, well the mathematical and 
chemical notations authorized the 
Commission. books have been embossed 
this intermediate code form, confusion 
need occasioned its timely elimination. 

embossing the above texts, became 
necessary decide what point the school 
course the transition from 
contracted reading can best made. After 

act final authority all matters 
pertaining and affecting uniformity type 
America, such as, scale type, code con- 
tent, forms embossed expression, etc. 

central bureau, prevent the needless dupli- 
cation texts two more embossers; 
and, this end, secure the cooperation 
all embossers insure complete circu- 
larization all their publications Grade 
One and Half. 


embossers, correspondence otherwise, 
Grade One and Half; and render the 
general public blind people any information 
tending further the interests uniform 
type. 

COMING EVENTS INTEREST 


The second edition the key Revised 
Braille—Grade One and Half, including 
mathematical and chemical notation, may 
looked for within month. 


The third edition this key, the time 
publication which cannot now stated, 
will contain the musical notation. 

Touching Revised Braille—Grade One and 


Half,” may expected the not far distant 
future. 


Finally, (which should infinite com- 
fort all concerned,) the Commission con- 
templates radical change any sort 
the code content Grade One and Half, 
nor any other alteration materially affecting 
the system. Schools may, therefore, install 
Grade One and Half with every assurance, 
far the Commission concerned, that 
nothing the substantial nature, 
now taught, will have untaught for years 
come, ever. 


ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS AND PROCEDURE THE 
COMMISSION UNIFORM TYPE FOR THE BLIND* 


The interpretation, the Commission 
Uniform Type for the Blind, its organiza- 
tion, functions and procedure, based upon 
the action the American Association In- 
structors the Blind (1915, 1916, 1918), and 
upon the action the American Association 
Workers for the Blind (1915, 1917), 
follows: 

ORGANIZATION. 

The Commission Uniform Type for 
the Blind joint committee the Ameri- 
can Association Instructors the Blind 
and the American Association Workers for 
the Blind, representative, not only these 
two bodies but also, residential schools for 
the blind, public schools having classes for 
the blind, home teaching the blind, libraries 
for the blind, and embossing presses—private, 
Federal, and periodical. 


* Reprinted from circular, Nov., 1918. 


The members the Commission consist 


representative the American Asso- 
ciation Instructors the Blind, appointed, 
without fixed tenure, the President that 
body—now, Olin Burritt, Principal the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
the Blind. 


officio, the President the Ameri- 
can Association Instructors the 
now, Argo, Superintendent the 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind. 


representative the American Asso- 
ciation Workers for the Blind, appointed, 
without fixed tenure, the President that 
body—now, Latimer, Head Teacher 
the Maryland School for the Blind. 


Ex-officio, the President the Ameri- 
can Association Workers for the Blind— 
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now, Charles Holmes, Director the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 

member chosen, without fixed tenure, 
the representative the American Asso- 
ciation Instructors the Blind and the 
representative the American Association 
Workers for the George 
Wilson, Superintendent the Indiana School 
for the Blind. 

representative public schools hav- 
ing classes for the blind—now, Robert Ir- 
win, Supervisor the Cleveland Public School 
Classes for the Blind. 

the blind—now, Miss Kelly, Teacher 
General Hospital No. (re-educational 
institution for blinded soldiers sailors). 

blind—now, Miss Goldthwaite, charge 
Library for the Blind, New York Public 
Library. 

presses—now, Edward Allen, Director 
Perkins Institution for the Blind (Howe Me- 
morial Press Fund). 

representative periodical embossing 
presses—now, Walter Holmes, Manager 
the Matilda Ziegler Publishing Company. 

representative the Federal Emboss- 
ing Press, American Printing House for 
the Alfred Pirtle, Trustee the 
American Printing House for the Blind. 

New York City, 

(The last seven members here nanied are 
appointed, without fixed tenure, the Presi- 
dent the American Association Instruc- 
tors the Blind after due consultation with 
the President the American Association 
Workers for the Blind). 


The officers the Commission, chosen, 
without fixed tenure, the Commission itself, 
are chairman, vice-chairman, treasurer, 
and executive secretary, whose duties are 
those usually incident their respective offices. 
(They are now: Olin Burritt, Chairman; 
George Wilson, Vice Chairman; 
Migel, Treasurer; Latimer, Executive 
Secretary. 


executive subcommittee three 
members, chosen the Commission and serv- 
ing during the pleasure thereof, is, subject 
the Commission’s approval, charged with all 
matters detail. This committee now con- 


sists the Chairman, Olin Burritt; the 
Executive Secretary, Latimer; and Ed- 
ward Allen. 


FUNCTION.. 


The functions the Commission are, briefly 

endeavor establish and maintain 
one uniform punctographic system reading 
and writing for the blind America. 

establish and maintain this system 
practical uniformity with the system used 
the rest the English-speaking world. 

act the board final arbitration 
all matters pertaining and affecting uni- 
formity type America. 

serve the American agency 
through which all official negotiations designed 
effect greater degree uniformity 
type with the rest the English-speaking 
world, are conducted. 

bureau, for preventing the needless duplica- 
tion texts two more embossers; and 
this end, secure the co-operation 
all embossers insure complete circular- 
ization their publications Revised Braille 
—Grade One and Half, the uniform type 
for the blind America. 

act, need be, correspondence 
otherwise, training school for em- 
bossers Revised Braille—Grade One and 
Half. 

furnish the general public blind 
people, well schools and other organ- 
izations engaged the work for the blind, 
any information calculated further the es- 
tablishment and maintenance one uniform 
punctographic system reading and writing 
for the blind. 

PROCEDURE. 

The Commission holds, least, two 
meetings each year; one, early the fall, 
and the other, late the spring con- 
sistent with the convenience its members. 

The Executive Subcommittee meets 
whenever occasion requires, but the bulk 
its work done correspondence. 

The Commission submits biennial re- 
port its work, alternately, the American 
Association Instructors the Blind 
the American Association Workers for the 
Blind. 

The Executive Subcommittee reports 
the Commission the 
meetings, keeping the members thereof in- 
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formed mail, during the interim, all im- 
portant 

writing any member the Executive 
Subcommittee technical other very im- 
portant matters, members the Commis- 
sion are requested send copies their com- 
munications the other two members the 
Subcommittee; and the member the Sub- 


committee thus addressed requested pur- 
sue like course his reply. 

The Commission has been, from its in- 
ception, and now, financed the generosity 
its Treasurer, Mr. Migel; and all 
bills for expense incurred behalf the 
Commission are approved for payment the 
Chairman and Secretary. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ISSUED MAY, 1918 


(To avoid unnecessary correspondence and 
consequent delays, earnestly requested that 
all orders for material herein listed sent 
directly the producer and accompanied 
the name the section which the item 
found, and the number the item 

ALPHABETS AND KEYS 
Perkins Institution, Watertown, Mass.: 

Alphabet, Punctuation and Numerals, em- 
bossed with ink-print equivalents, postcard size, 
cents dozen, $1.00 hundred, postpaid. 

Key Revised Braille, Grade One and 
Half, ink-print edition, complete with rules for 
writing, etc., cents dozen, $1.30 hundred, 
postpaid. 

Key Revised Braille, Grade One and 
Half, embossed for readers American 
Braille, cents each, postpaid, any quantity. 

Condensed Key Revised Braille, Grade 
One and Half, embossed with line-type equiv- 
alents, cents dozen, $2.00 hundred, post- 
paid. 

(Condensed Keys Revised Braille, Grade 
One and Half, both for readers New York 


Point and those American Braille, may 


found Matilda Ziegler Magazine for 

April, 1918, 250 54th New York.) 
PRIMERS, READERS, ETC. 

Perkins Institution, Watertown, Mass.: 

10. The Beginners’ Primer. (Houghton, 
plates. vols., 115 pp., $1.20, postpaid. (The 
“Suggestions Teachers” the ink-print edi- 
tion are not included the embossed edition, 
but may had separate leaflet for 
cents, postpaid. Copies the ink-print edition 
may also had for cents each, 

11. (In press) The Beginners’ First Reader. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) Full spelling. Me- 
dium-sized plates. (Copies the ink-print 
edition may also had for cents each, post- 
paid.) 

12. Primer for Adults. easy and ade- 


quate means learning Revised Braille, Grade 

One and Half, authorized the Commission 

Uniform Type for the Blind, cents, post- 

paid. 

American Printing House for the Blind, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: 

13. (In press) The Beacon First Reader, 
James Fassett. (Ginn Co.) Full spell- 
ing. Small-sized plates. 

Howe Publishing Society, Old Court House, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

14. Brockway Phonetic Chart and Primer. 
Full spelling. pp. 12”, cents. 

15. Reader. (Spaulding 
Bryce, Newson Co.) Full spelling. pp. 
$1.40. 

16. Aldine Second Reader. (Spaulding 
Bryce, Newson Co.) Full spelling. pp. 
$1.30. 

17. (Inpress) Aldine Third Reader. 
ing Bryce, Newson Co.) Full spelling. 

18. Riverside Fourth Reader, Van Sickle 
and Seegmiller. (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) Full 
spelling. 332 pp. $4.35. 

20. (In press) Elson Grammar School Read- 
er, Book I., Elson and Keck. (Scott, Fores- 
man Co.) Full spelling. 


FRENCH 
American Printing House for the Blind, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: 

500. (In press) Premier Livre, Albert 
Méras and Méras. (American Book Co.) 
Embossed with the accented letters the 
French text, and the contractions the Eng- 
lish. vols. 

FICTION 
Perkins Institution, Watertown, Mass.: 

100. The Deserter, Richard Harding Da- 
vis. (Chas. Scribner’s contrac- 
tions. cents, postpaid. 

American Printing House for the Blind, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: 

101. (In press) Tale Negative Gravity, 
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Frank Stockton. (Chas. 
Sons.) Full spelling. Small-sized plates. 

102. (In press) Borrowed Month, 
Frank Stockton. (Chas. Sons.) 
Full contractions. Small-sized plates. 

Howe Publishing Society, Old Court House, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

103. The Commandeering the Lucy Foster, 
James Connolly. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons), 
with The Trawler, the same author. (P. 
Collier Son.) Full spelling. $1.00. 

104. The Lance Kanana, Abd Arda- 
van (Harry French). (D. Lothrop Co.) 
Full spelling. 179 pp. $2.40. 

105. (In press) Soldier Rigdale, Beulah 
Marie Dix. (Macmillan Co.) Full spelling. 

106. (In press) Dear Enemy, Jean Web- 
ster. (Century Co.) Full spelling. 

BRAILLE SLATES 
Perkins Institution, Watertown, Mass.: 
(Please order model number. 
Model Aluminum pocket slate, four lines 


cells, with stylus. cents, postpaid. 

Model 21. Nickeled steel pocket slate with 
stylus, same size and price Model 

Model Aluminum pocket slate, postcard 
size, six lines cells, with stylus. cents, 
postpaid. 

Model 22. Nickeled steel pocket slate with 
stylus, same size and price Model 

Model 23. Desk slate; nickeled steel guide, 
four lines cells, complete with board and 
stylus. $1.60, postpaid. 

Model 24. Interlining desk slate; nickeled 
steel guide, two lines cells, complete with 
board and stylus. $1.60, postpaid. 

(The Johnson Manufacturing Co., 103 
Front Philadelphia, Pa., supplies both 
pocket slates and desk slates for writing Braille. 
The Cooper Engineering Manufacturing 
558 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, 
advertises all varieties Braille writing tab- 
lets, the Hall Braillewriter, and Stereotype 
machines. 


LEGISLATION 


constituting commission for ameliorating 
the condition the blind, and defining its 
powers and duties,” approved 
teenth, nineteen hundred and nine. 

ENACTED the Senate and General 
Assembly the State New Jersey: 

shall lawful for the commission 
for ameliorating the condition the blind, 
during each fiscal year, expend such sum 
shall annually appropriated the Legis- 
lature for that purpose, for the practical en- 
couragement, loans capital, stock 
trade, tools and apparatus, blind per- 
sons desirous earning living any form 
business productive activity. Such pay- 
ments shall made upon bills approved the 
commission for ameliorating the condition 
the blind, upon the warrent the Comptroller, 
the Treasurer this State. Said commis- 
sion hereby also authorized and empowered 
loan any the moneys provided for pur- 
suant the provisions this act and for the 
amelioration the blind, and contract for 
the repayment the same, and the moneys 
when repaid shall form part the fund 
kept and maintained the aforesaid 
provisions this act. 


This act ishall take effect immediately. 
Passed February 28, 1916. 


the Senate and General 
Assembly the State New Jersey: 


The Commission for Ameliorating the 
Condition the Blind, constituted and ap- 
pointed pursuant the provisions the act 
which this act supplement, are hereby 
authorized and empowered make inquiries 
concerning the causes blindness, learn 
what proportion the causes blindness 
the inhabitants this State are preventable, 
and co-operate with the State Board 
Health and other board, body official 
this State which may interested the sub- 
ject matter this act, adopting and en- 
forcing proper and preventive measures. The 
said commission may expend such sum 
money for the purpose carrying out the 
provisions this act may appropriated, 
any annual supplemental appropriation 
bill, which said sum, when appropriated, 
any part thereof, shall paid out the 
treasury this State, bills duly approved 
the Commission for Ameliorating the Con- 
dition the Blind this State. 


This act shall take effect immediately. 


Passed February 28, 1916. 


at 


MEMORIAM 


MOORES 

the death Superintendent Moores the 
cause the blind has lost champion. Those 
who had the privilege meeting Mr. Moores 
various cenventions Workers for the 
Blind were greatly impressed with his enthu- 
siasm and ability striving solve the prob- 
lems which confront all those working for the 


MOORES 


sightless. Mrs. Moores has been asked the 
Board Trustees carry the work 
superintendent. The following excerpts from 
Portland newspaper show how highly es- 
teemed was Mr. Moores his own commu- 
nity 

Moores, superintendent the Oregon 
School for the Blind, died his home Sep- 
tember 2nd, after illness several months 
with Bright’s disease. 

Prior becoming head the school for the 
blind eleven years ago, Mr. Moores had not 
had experience that line work. But 
careful application his duties developed 
degree efficiency that made him recognized 
among educators the blind. Offers were 
made him other states, but his devotion 


the work here was such that higher salaries 
did not tempt him away, and increase 
his salary Oregon was prohibited 
Among state officials had reputation for 
accuracy and extreme care the management 
the school. 

Mr. Moores was born Scotts Mills, Marion 
county, March 1870, and had never lived 
outside the state. His boyhood education was 
the schools Scotts Mills, and later 
was graduated from the state normal school 
Monmouth 1893. year later married 
Miss May Underwood Salem, who, with two 
daughters, Juanita, years old, and Olive, 16, 
survives him. 

After his graduation from the normal school 
Mr. Moores taught Oregon schools and was 
principal the schools Woodburn, Gervais 
and Silverton. was elected superintendent 
the Marion county schools 1900 and 
served that capacity until his appointment 
the superintendency the School for the Blind 
1907. 1908 the Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association elected him president that or- 
ganization. 

“Mr. Moores was very valuable man the 
state,” said Governor Withycombe, express- 
ing his regret the death Mr. Moores, “and 
his administration head the school for 
the blind has been successful high degree. 
While have known his serious illness, 
have had hope that might recover sufficiently 
carry the work again.” 


ETHEL WINIFRED AUSTIN 


For many years Miss Austin was charge 
the National Lending Library for the Blind, 
and her American friends will regret learn 
that she passed away May. 

Miss Austin was very well known the 
“blind” world, chiefly her most successful 
organization the National Library, which 
she devoted very many years her life. 
have known, and been close touch with, the 
Library from its inception 1882, and have 
been witness the steady growth and ex- 
pansion under Miss Austin’s intelligent and 
assiduous care since June, 1906, when she was 
appointed Secretary. 


The Library now housed ideal build- 


ing, the generous gift the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees, instead the overcrowded 
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premises Queen’s Road, Bayswater. this 
transference from unsuitable building, Miss 
Austin took leading part, and was greatly 
due her tact and persuasiveness that this 
removal was possible. 


During the last few months her deter- 
mined energy the Library the Manchester 
and Salford Blind Aid Society has been taken 
over the National Library, and been made 
branch Manchester for the North 
England. The Libraries belonging the Home 
Teaching Society London, the Catholic 
Truth Society, and the Society for the prop- 
agation the Gospel have also her efforts 
all been incorporated the National Lending 
Library. The Library was first made free 
the blinded sailors and soldiers, but before 
she passed away was her great delight see 
the Library free every blind person who re- 
quired books read. Lectures, Concerts, and 
Dramatic Readings organized her for the 
Blind and held the Lecture Room the 
Library were very attractive and instructive, 
and rapidly became most popular. 


Miss Austin was interested many ques- 
tions connected with the blind besides the Li- 
brary. She was original member the 
Committee St. Dunstan’s Hostel for blinded 
soldiers and sailors, and organized the teaching 
reading and writing Braille, training and 
providing many ladies voluntary teachers 
for the Hostel. She was member the 
Council the College Teachers the 
Blind, member the Metropolitan Union 
Societies, and the Blind Case Sub-Commit- 
tee the After-Care Association for the 
Blind. She took prominent position re- 
cent years the Triennial Conferences, and 
played the chief part bringing about the 
formation the Association Workers for 
the Blind, now process organization, 
greatly gratified her find herself second 
the list the fifteen elected, Committee. 
the votes the members the Associa- 
tion. She was member the Advisory 
Committee the Blind, appointed the Lo- 
cal Government Board, and already her sug- 
gestions and her broad view questions, 
they arose, were earnest the valuable aid 
she would have given the Committee, had she 
been spared. Her death heavy loss the 
blind, especially time when much 
being organized for them, and there urgent 
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need all available experience and wisdom 
guide efforts the right direction. Personally 
feel that have lost valuable coadjutor, 
who her devoted zeal, her open mind, and 
her inexhaustible energy was rapidly becom- 
ing one the best known and most efficient 
workers behalf the blind, whom she 
was deservedly trusted. and much respected 


beloved those who personally knew her 


well. was greatly wished many hold 
Memorial Service which the blind readers 
the Library and others could attend, but 
her death occurred the Whitsuntide holiday 
time and great many her friends were 
out London, the idea had, with much regret, 
abandoned. is, however, intended 
raise lasting memorial mark her connec- 
tion with, and valuable work for, the Library. 


inevitable that our retrospect should 
sound the note mourning, yet would 
close are sure she would have wished 
do, with the note hopefulness, for she 
was, above all things, hopeful and joyous 
nature. The work that Winifred Austin did 
cannot perish. She showed herself and roused 
others spirit that trust will live 
among renewed effort the cause the 
blind, determination that their feet shall 
set the upward path that leads self-respect 
and devotion duty, and unwearied en- 
deavor make their darkness light. Her 
greatest memorial should this perpetuation 
her spirit among who are left, that 
through can truly say, “She, being dead, 
yet speaketh.” 


There have been many contributions the 
proposed Memorial. The letters that accom- 
paried the gifts are all full appreciation 
Miss Austin’s “splendid and most persevering 
work” and warmly approve the way 
which proposed expend the money. 
Some the letters from the readers, send- 
ing their contributions, regret that the amounts 
are not larger—there were many 3d. and 6d. 
and very many 1s.—and add that the Li- 
brary itself will always the most fitting 
memorial Miss Austin’s long and splendid 
work for the blind, and that great honor 
rial “to the self-sacrificing life noble 
woman,” And one and all bear witness her 
“constant kindness and courteous attention.” 


CURRENT EVENTS 


CALIFORNIA 


MABEL GILLIS, CORRESPONDENT 


Miss Kate Foley, State Library Home 
Teacher for the Blind, gave during the sum- 
mer course five lectures blind prob- 
lems the University California Summer 
Berkeley and also the session 
Los Angeles. These lectures were well 
received that Miss Foley has been asked 
repeat them under the auspices the National 
League for Woman’s Service. 

The subjects the five lectures are: ‘The 
Psychology Blindness,” “The Blind Child 
and Its Development,” “The Blind Adult and 
His Re-Education, with Special Reference 
the Blinded “The Attitude the 
Public Toward the Blind,” “The Prevention 
Blindness adults and Children.” 

Miss Foley active present teaching 
seeing people write Revised Braille Grade 
1%. They are learning order make 
books for returning soldiers well for the 
ever-increasing number our own borrowers 
who are learning the new type. Besides indi- 
vidual seeing pupils for this work, Miss Foley 
has class from the Alameda County Council 
Defense. This class has almost finished its 
preliminary work and soon ready 
turn out books. 

Several blind men Los Angeles have re- 
cently formed business organization, pre- 
paring lead the way favorable business 
conditions for soldiers who will return from 
the war blind. The Association called the 
Business and Professional Blind Men’s Asso- 
ciation. The president Earl Honk, 
totally blind musician; the vice-president, 
Christensen, manufacturers agent; 
the treasurer, Baker, insurance and 
realty man. There will seeing secretary. 
Miss Catharine Morrison and Miss Kate 
Foley, the California State Library home 
teachers for the blind, were elected honorary 
members. 

Every member the organization meeting 
was successful business professional blind 
man, and their intention prove the 
world that blind man’s work efficient and 
worthy the highest respect. These men, 
who have already proved themselves 
successes, despite blindness, went record 


desiring secure for the blind honest 
recognition work, pay for value received 
only, and away with pity and 

pledged co-operate with the state and with 
the county advancing educational and in- 
dustrial opportunities for the blind, and those 
who qualify are ready offer their services 
the government for 
work, 


KENTUCKY 
AMERICAN PRINTING FOR THE BLIND 


Miss Susan Merwin has recently been 
appointed the office Assistant Secretary 
the American Printing House for the Blind, 
with the unanimous approval the local 
Board Trustees. She will perform the 
duties this office connection with her work 
Superintendent the Kentucky School for 
the Blind, which adjoins the American Print- 
ing House. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CoMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 


MARIE G. HAYES, DEAN OF CHANDLER SCHOOL, 
CORRESPONDENT 


The man woman without sight and with- 
out education readily finds work the broom 
weaving shop. But what the educated 
adult blind? The Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind has recently found its answer 
the Chandler School for Women, where dur- 
ing the past four months several educated 
blind women have studied typewriting and 
dictaphone operating with the result that one 
them now working for the Industrial 
Service Equipment Department and one for 
the United States Shoe Corporation; third 
will probably Filene’s. 

This experiment based upon the success- 
ful work done Brooklyn, Y., Mr. 
Charles Bishop Hayes, formerly Director 
large portion the blind work that city 
and now General Superintendent the Mas- 
sachusetts Commission for the Blind. Mr. 
Hayes recognized the unusual concentrative 
powers and natural ability several college 
men Brooklyn, and was determined 
find vocational work which they might en- 
gage successfully without sight. The trans- 
cription court testimony means the 
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dictaphone requires accurate knowledge 
that machine and the typewriter, thorough 
education—but not necessarily sight. soon 
Mr. Hayes discovered this, trained the 
young men for several months and then placed 
them Law Offices, where they are today, not 
only successful, but their work regarded 
above the average. 


This once opened new field for blind 
men and the Chandler School Boston was 
glad make similar opportunity for blind 
women. has devoted much thought and 
study the problems the blind, particu- 
larly the problems which occur the business 
strong power resourcefulness and 
initiative must developed the blind stu- 
dent, she compete with busy, 
sighted people. thorough and dependable 
knowledge English, punctuation and spell- 
ing positively essential, and only students 
with this knowledge should encouraged 
take business. The person with sight can 
quickly turn reference books, but the per- 
son without sight depends wholly upon his 
her memory. 

The Massachusetts Commission for the Blind 
directed the young women the Chandler 
School. The positions were secured Miss 
Florence Birchard, Superintendent Employ- 
ment Competition with the Seeing. each 
case the firm has given samples its forms 
the school, the student might familiar- 
ize herself with the work and methods the 
business. one case the firm sent dic- 
taphone and typewriter the school and when 
the student left, both machines were conveyed 
the office. The dictaphone records used 
training were those the man for whom the 
young woman now regularly working. This 
obvious help both employer and em- 
ployee and tends eliminate the nervousness 
and uncertainty with which many office 
begin work. 


Not only has the Chandler School opened 
new department for blind women and men, 
but has also trained several women, who de- 
sire volunteer work with blinded sol- 
diers. The women have learned typewriting 
from the standpoint the blind and have had 
actual experience with blind students. 


the strong belief the Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind and the Chandler 
School that any well-educated blind soldier 
can trained this line work and the 


possibilities positions seem assured, after 
the successful placement the first several 
graduates. 


NEW JERSEY 


FOREWORD 


Believing that the blind will benefited 
keeping them, and those interested their wel- 
fare, informed what has been accomplished 
our line, take this method distributing 
information latest developments. This Bul- 
letin will issued often experiments 
prove successful, there news interest 
those blind who wish earn their living. 
Our friends are earnestly requested send 
word from time time work they have 
found for the blind that may impart the 
information others. 


POLICY 

The policy the Double-Duty Finger Guild 
find work for the blind factories. Most, 
not all, the societies devoted the blind 
encourage them make little articles for which 
market must then found. Factory work 
pays more account the great demand for 
it, and, addition, brings the blind into 
contact with fellow-workers and gives them 
the feeling individual independence. 


TRADES 

The Double-Duty Finger Guild commenced 
employing the blind wrap the insulating 
tape the wire coils used motors and dy- 
namos, class work especially suited for 
skilled fingers. present employing 
considerable number this work. Now nu- 
merous other trades that are suitable for the 
blind are being discovered factories. 


WORKERS PLACED FACTORIES THE GUILD 

Operations successfully carried 
tories blind persons from the Guild are 
given below that those interested, other 
cities and countries, may offer the same classes 
work, 

the factory the Consolidated Safety 
Pin Bloomfield, J., three men 
and two women sticking pins cards. Begin- 
ners are paid per week, and get least 
two months for learning. They are asking for 
additional blind operators. 

the factory the Western Electric Co., 
New York City, one man twisting together 
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small machine four wires about inches long 
for telephones. Rate, cents per hour, and 
bonus cents per hundred. Earns about 
$8.00 per week. Average speed, about 800 per 
day; average sighted operator, about 1,100 
per day. Foreman reports work satisfactory, 
but man often gets tired and asks home. 


the factory the Combination Rubber 
Co., Bloomfield, J., one man charge 
several tables which sheets material 
are placed cut, and helping put strips 
automobile tires. Rate, cents per hour. 


the factory the New Toy Co., Newark, 
the legs and arms dolls before assembly. 
His work very satisfactory. entirely 
unskilled labor. 


the factory the Crocker-Wheeler Com- 
pany, manufacturers electrical machinery, 
Ampere, J., two and 
and stacking rotor cores; rate, cents per 
hour; one man assembling and riveting pole 
shoes; rate cents per hour; one man sorting 
rotor punchings; rate, cents per hour; one 
man taping field coils; rate, cents per hour; 
one man taping field coils with linen; rate, 
cents per hour. 


SHOP ARRANGEMENTS 


Inexpensive changes factories make pos- 
sible for the blind proceed and from their 
work with ease and without danger. The 
Crocker-Wheeler Company cut door one 
its shops adjoining main public street and 
then issued special orders modifying the rule 
that all employees must enter the main gate, 
and the blind are allowed this entrance. 


GENERAL 


should borne mind that only the in- 
dustrially competent blind are likely succeed 
factory work. Those who suffer from other 
ailments are not fitted for this class labor 
rule, and not recommended that they 
included first. Among those who are 
industrially fit, only those who desire earn 
their own living and thus independent 
charity should chosen. The work listed 
this Bulletin only small part what may 
successfully done the blind. Investiga- 
tion the factories your locality will show 
many different kinds work which the 
blind may earn from The 
Finger Industry News, No. August, 1918. 


NEW YORK 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


COMMITTEE ON NEWSDEALING PRIVILEGES FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Pursuant call issued the New York 
Association for the Blind, March 22, 1918, 
meeting was held New York City con- 
sider the best means forwarding the inter- 
ests the blind, crippled, and otherwise han- 
dicapped men and women who are capable 
handling the newsstand business. This meet- 
ing was attended representatives twenty- 
two organizations, more less directly con- 
cerned the welfare these handicapped 
classes. 

organization was effected and result 
there now operation committee under 
the above title whose object confer with 
the city authorities and with other organiza- 
tions and take such action may deem 
advisable the matter newsstand licenses. 
The whole movement based upon the general 
proposition that large cities the licensed 
privilege conducting newsstand business 
should, far possible, allotted the 
handicapped who are well able carry 
such work but incapable competing other 
business competition with the able-bodied. 

This Committee holds regular meetings 
frequent intervals and taking the subject 
improving conditions through policy 
co-operation and mutual understanding 
tween the City Departments and the applicants 
for license privileges. 


THE SEARCHLIGHT 


This little Braille Magazine, first published 
the Association 1910, has new editor, 
Miss Helen Day, former pupil the Asso- 
ciation and Secretary the Women’s Club 
The New York Association for the Blind. 
Miss Day’s sight began fail several years 
ago and she immediately took Braille, type- 
writing and shorthand. She secured scholar- 
ship literature, which study she has spe- 
cialized Hunter College. Several the 
stories the last two issues are from her 
pen and according the youthful readers have 
given them great deal pleasure. 


The Searchlight sent every blind public 
school child New York City, and one copy 
more, requested, the various schools 
for the blind throughout the country. Those 
schools desiring extra copies are asked no- 
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tify the editor, 111 East 59th Street, New York 
City. 
SUMMER ACTIVITIES 

Fresh Air Work. The River Lighthouse 
Cornwall-on-Hudson was opened June and 
closed the 15th September, entertaining 325 
guests. Each party was asked for ten days 
and consisted men, women and children 
turn who more than ever enjoyed the quiet 
and freedom the spacious house with its 
wide piazzas and the lovely wooded grounds. 
One the most appreciated features was the 
bountiful supply fresh vegetables served 
daily. These were raised the grounds and 
were sufficiently abundant allow barrel 
being sent weekly the Bourne Workshop for 
Blind Men for the benefit the seventy 
more men who take their mid-day dinner 
there. 

addition, the Association paid for the 
vacation week ten days blind 
colored men and women. Besides these vaca- 
tions, some people were sent away through 
the co-operation other organizations. 

Fresh Air School. This school started 
give the blind public school children the same 
advantages the sighted enjoyed through the 
vacation schools opened July 8th for six 
weeks’ session. 

The Boys’ Class met every morning from 
nine one under the supervision Mr. Leon- 
ard Rambler the Association’s staff, and 
Mr. Mulligan the State School for 
the Blind, Batavia, New York, who was espe- 
cially engaged for the work. The pupils had 
the usual handicraft work and, addition, 
swimming instruction which proved the most 
popular The Lighthouse pool was 
used daily and with great enthusiasm all 
the boys. 


Girls’ Class met three afternoons 
week and took sewing, modelling, basketry, 


and music. The teachers included Miss Keeb- 
ler the regular staff, Miss Patterson the 
Greenwich House Settlement, and Mrs. Wa- 
then. with the Boys’ Class, special atten- 
tion was given the recreation work. 


INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
VAN CLEVE, CORRESPONDENT 
Several pupils completing their course 
instruction the New York Institute for the 
Education the Blind within the past months 
have shown their metal and their capacity for 


securing place the workaday world. One 
these, with considerable business ability, se- 
cured position solicitor coal orders for 
the leading coal firm New York and 
doing well. 

Four young men have found positions 
piano factories tuners. Another who re- 
ceived the certificate, examination, As- 


sistant American Guild Organists, substi- 


tuted for the organist New York church 
the summer and now using his talents 
his home town northern New Jersey. 


One earnest student piano and organ has 
been accepted one the leading music 
schools the city for special study prepar- 
ing teach. Two partially sighted boys have 
secured positions helpers with the American 
Railway Express, and two others are starting 
the bottom the ladder business 
way, making their own way now and with 
prospects advancement. 

Girls the Institute have taken the obliga- 
tion support for year little girl 
Rouen, France, and the boys the brother, 
accordance with the plan the Fatherless 
Children France organization. Besides 
these, the Primolium Club, literary society 
the older boys, has become sponsor for an- 
other boy the same family. 


raising the money for this purpose the 
girls have adopted plan which helps two 
ways. They have established “slang box,” 
which receives fines any girls who use lan- 
guage that does not altogether pass muster 
the best society. the fines not amount 
enough pay the monthly installment, the 
sum made otherwise. 

candy store managed the boys and 
another the girls, the profits which all 
helping those less fortunate than the 
pupils themselves. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND FOR THE BLIND 
New Location 
MRS. PALMER, CORRESPONDENT 
Through the generosity Mr. Gras- 
selli, the Grasselli Chemical Co., the Cleve- 
land Society for the Blind has come into pos- 
session fine property. lot 180 200, 
centrally located, stands fine 20-room house 
perfect repair which will used the 
headquarters the Society. The first floor will 
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devoted social and club purposes, the 
second floor offices and space for weaving, 
hat making and other industries carried 
blind women, while the third floor being 
blinded, will housed temporarily while they 
are becoming accustomed their blindness and 


place and the grounds will beautified with 
shrubs, vines and flowers. The Cleveland So- 
ciety was started twelve years ago and for the 
first five years was under the direction Miss 
Marion Campbell, now with the New York 
Commission for the Blind. Mrs. Palmer 
has been charge the work for the last 


New Home of the Cleveland Society for the Blind 


are being trained industrially. This will also 
afford place where blinded soldiers can 
cared for seems advisable and accord 
with the Government’s plans. Open house will 
kept the new home that lonely blind 
people may come for evening music, 
reading opportunity use the typewriter. 
The Glee Club and all other such activities will 
find adequate place for their meetings. The 
two-story building the rear the lot which 
was formerly used garage being rebuilt 
model broom shop where from twenty- 
five thirty-five men will employed. 
ornamental wall built around the whole 


seven years, and development along all lines 
has been continuous. Especial effort made 
place blind men and women equal foot- 
ing with the sighted factories, and forty-two 
men and nine women are employed. Most 
these openings have been secured through 
the efforts the Society well many peo- 
ple placed commercial pursuits. Fifty-four 
volunteers, men and women, are actively en- 
gaged promoting the work the Society, 
and largely owing their efforts that the 
work stands today where commands the re- 
spect and admiration the people Cleve- 
land. 
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SYMPOSIUM 


REVISING THE COURSE STUDY OUR 
SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND* 


“DOES THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM DESERVE RE-EXAMINATION?” 


SUPERINTENDENT.J. HOOPER, 
Wisconsin School for the Blind, Janesville. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When was assigned this topic protested 
about the short time allowed for developing it, 
but the Chairman the Executive Committee, 
very tactful yet determined manner, wrote 
was not the only one the program and that 
time would limited. will, therefore, attempt 
use only the time assigned. The President 
the Association, however, his address has very 
materially assisted what have say 
that many places will simply call attention 
what was well said him and pass 
other matters which will need development. 

was especially impressed with his classifica- 
tion men into two classes, quick and the 
and unless class ourselves with the 
latter, must answer the question assigned 
the affirmative. Our courses study de- 
serve re-examination, and after they have been 
re-examined and have profited thereby, they 
will need re-examination, and after re-re-exami- 
nation they will still need re-examination. Fora 
course study vital must progressive, 
and unless are either dead self-satisfied 
with our own condition that cannot see the 
need improvement, our courses study will 
always need re-examination. 

was stated the President his address, 
great changes have been going the sighted 
schools the last ten twenty years, resulting 
more vitalized, efficient and practical educa- 
tion. have been connected with this movement 
practically from its beginning and feel that 
somewhat part the new education. 

There are several causes which led these 
changes. Perhaps the most important these 
was realization those who were interested 
the education children and who were looking 
about find means improvement, that com- 
paratively small part those who entered school 
complete even the sixth grade, while practically 
per cent drop out before they finish the gram- 
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mar school work, and only about per cent ever 
complete the High School course. 

These facts, together with the complaint 
men the business world that pupils were not 
properly prepared for life’s work, led the more 
progressive educators demand for change 
the course study, and for more vitalized 
and practical system education. 

However, the ultra-conservatism the so- 
called humanists have brought forth very severe 
onslaught upon Latin, Greek and the purely 
literary subjects. The result that today there 
very bitter conflict the educational field 
between the advocates the old and new sys- 
tems education. However, the advocates 
the so-called practical subjects seem the 
ascendancy and the courses study are being 
modified suit the ideas the disciples the 
new education. These include agriculture, do- 
mestic art, manual training, the trade schools, 
continuation schools, and part shop work and 
part school work, the aim seeming have 
such course study will meet the need 
every individual and thus bring about educa- 
tion for all, whether the pupil enter pro- 
fession enter the business world work 
trade. The same causes which demanded 
change the sighted schools exist schools for 
the blind. need more vital and more ex- 
tended and more elastic course study. 

was very much interested two years ago 
the presentation paper Psychology the 
Blind, but was very much surprised that the 
writer did not realize that the psychology the 
blind was about the same the psychology 
the sighted, the principles advanced were the 
principles which have been universally accepted 
the sighted world the psychology for the 
judge, educational psychology consists put- 
ting around the pupil educated environ- 
ment which will bring out inner response and 
through that response lead out develop the 
mind the child. This the same whether the 
child sighted blind and varies with the indi- 


vidual and the manner getting the environ- 
ment touch the inner consciousness the 
child, which necessarily involves every handicap 
the individual considered. not differ- 
ence blindness only. 

order obtain exact data upon the nature 
the courses study the various schools for 
the blind wrote the different superintendents 
and received reply from almost all. exami- 
nation the same led believe that the 
literary courses all are adequate and very well 
arranged. They differ somewhat, but meet the 
needs the particular locality for which they 
were planned. found that the course 
music was well planned almost all the 
schools and that opportunity for development 
along this line almost universal our schools. 

also found that physical education was pro- 
vided practically every one the schools, 
not always definite course perhaps might 
given, but practically every school was pro- 
viding physical education and aiming toward 
adequate amount same. But the industrial 
and vocational departments few the schools 
were offering extended varied course and 
only one two had definite plan for proper 
balancing this line work with the other 
courses offered. am, therefore, led believe 
that what need greater variety subjects 
with greater opportunity for the teacher use 
those subjects his her individual way and 
with considerable more elasticity opportunity 
for choice under proper guidance for each indi- 
vidual pupil. 

Please not misunderstand me. would not 
let ideals. would hold for good, conscien- 
tious, efficient work whatever line was under- 
taken. But useless for boy who has 
literary taste, talent for music, spend three- 
quarters day literary and musical subjects, 
when would get more education and better 
development spending his time the shops. 
believe the doctrine hard work. have 
patience with namby-pamby methods educa- 
tion, but believe that each child must offered 
environment and the subjects which are best 
needed for his particular development. 

After all, the real need any educational sys- 
tem teach the child, not the subject. Let 
illustrate what mean: Some years ago had 
occasion visit class geography sighted 
school. The children were studying East India. 
The class was dull and uninteresting. asked 
permission the teacher take the class, and 
asked one two the pupils pass the map 
and point out the East Indies and discuss some 
subject about these islands which they were 
particularly interested. met with the usual 
result. Thinking perhaps could get nearer 


home, asked the same about the West Indies, 
with the same result. order reach the chil- 
dren made the statement that from the West 
Indies railroad trains were run the United 
States, and asked them tell how was done. 
When this question was asked one the boys 
the class, who was apparently the most uninter- 
ested and was considered the most unpromising 
all the children the class, immediately be- 
came intensely interested. The class was 
city situated ona lake port, and when the subject 
transporting railroad cars across bodies 
water was mentioned the entire class was inter- 
ested and ready taught. Out this inter- 
est developed means transportation, inter- 
est the West Indies, interest the East Indies, 
and general interest commerce, and inci- 
dentally taught some geography. 

Another illustration: last fall the Wisconsin 
School for the Blind one the teachers was given 
the subject economics with advanced class. 
taught economics, but the class was failure. 
After Thanksgiving another teacher took that 
class and taught Mary, Alpha, Essie, Ellen, 
Chester and Lloyd, and incidentally taught some 
economics. other words, the second teacher 
connected the subject and the minds the pupils, 
and less than three months they made state- 
ment that they had learned more than they had 
ever learned before the same time, and that 
all subjects commerce, government, sociology 
and life were clearer and meant more them 
than they had ever meant before, that the reading 
the newspaper was much more interesting 
than had been and that their whole life had 
been broadened through economics. The differ- 
ence between the two teachers was that one was 
teaching subjects, the other was teaching chil- 
dren, 

addition broader and more vital 
course study have one further recommenda- 
tion. every school think there should 
person giving the major part his her time 
vocational guidance, the study the home 
conditions, the individual talents, the individual 
progress and the individual tendencies every 
person the school. This should done 
consultation with all the teachers and super- 
visors and with the individual himself, and 
watching closely his reaction the different 
subjects and trades which are offered for his de- 
velopment. this kind work can give 
the child what necessary meet his her 
needs and prepare each for line work life 
which each best adapted fill. 

Never was there time the history the 
world when there were such opportunities open 
all. envy young people who are growing 
now. The world made over. Opportuni- 
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ties for every one are greater than they were ever 
known and perhaps greater than ever will 
known again. But great are the opportuni- 
ties which are open sighted people, has been 
said over and over again this meeting, there 
are even greater opportunities opening for the 
blind. One the good things which has come 
out the war the changed attitude which see- 
ing people are assuming toward the blind. Grad- 
uates our schools from now will have open- 
ing before them opportunities which former pu- 
pils never dreamed of. Will they prepared 


meet these opportunities? they are prepared 
the blind will able fill the niche life for 
which they are capable and will have equal 
opportunity with their sighted brethren. they 
are not prepared the world will again assume the 
same attitude which has assumed before, and 
the opportunities for the blind which have come 
out the war will have come vain. meet 
these opportunities our education must vital, 
efficient and practical, and upon instructors 
will rest the responsibility for this preparation. 


WHAT DEGREE UNIFORMITY COURSES STUDY 
SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND RESPECTS ELEMENTARY 
WORK DESIRABLE? 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN HINEMON, 
Arkansas School for the Blind, Little Rock. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

have been asked say something about 
“What Degree Uniformity Courses Study 
Elementary Schools for the Blind Desira- 
this question much sea, for 
much depends upon local conditions. not 
see, however, why, the main, courses study 
for the blind should not have the same general 
uniformity which found desirable and accept- 
able courses study for the sighted. 

The truth is, think, there general ten- 
dency too much uniformity all grades and 
all classes schools. are losing fast our per- 
sonality and individuality. all elementary 
schools have too many studies and too many 
books. believe Josh Billings was right when 
said, better not know much than 
know much that ain’t The elementary 
schools should have studies common value; 
they should adapted common general 
want instead being directed the special 
wants individuals special classes workers, 
though not think this quite true 
schools for the blind schools general. 
the regular schools, for instance, manual train- 
ing good thing provided the purpose for which 
has been added the course study and the 
spirit which taught not train manual 
laborers, mechanics, engravers and the like, but 
train and develop useful habits concentra- 
tion, perseverance, accuracy, order, neatness and 
self-reliance. But even here, schools for the 
blind, have different end view. Because 
their limitations, due blindness, blind chil- 
dren have the advantage actually learning 
the manual training department some things 
which may followed trade after they leave 
school. Basketry, chair-caning, mat-making, 


broom-making, mop-making, rug-weaving, cro- 
cheting, sewing, and the like have more than 
general value the blind child. They give train- 
ing out which the blind part least may 
make livelihood. Therefore manual training 
the blind child has both cultural and practical 
value. For five years have studied zealously 
the work which should done the elementary 
schools for the blind. the problem be- 
comes more and more difficult every year. All 
children need education general character, 
but above all the blind child must taught the 
things that will enable him part make 
living well the things that will qualify him 
enjoy life. The very fact being blind limits 
the efforts blind child proscribed sphere. 
While there are notable exceptions, the blind 
whole can not expect follow lives literary 
effort. have found extremely difficult for 
blind man, however great his mental capacity, 
follow literary career. This means 
equally true the sighted child. 

The whole aim and purpose the elementary 
course the blind child, aside from the manual 
training indicated above, should develop 
mental power and mental grasp. our haste 
making our courses study often mistake the 
means for the end. need, everywhere, less 
extensiveness and more intensiveness. Although 
his facilities for the subsequent enjoyment 
literature are narrow and restricted, the blind 
child should taught certain studies all ele- 
mentary schools. English both means 
communication and enjoyment should have first 
place and first consideration any American 
school and therefore should vital part the 
course study all elementary schools. And, 
whole, all kinds schools English poorly 
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taught; conditions make even more notably 
true schools for the blind. The teacher should 
know and the child should soon learn that lan- 
guage nothing more nor less than talk and the 
purpose language teaching enable the 
child express his own thoughts clear and 
forceful words and readily understand the lan- 
guage others. have found much more diffi- 
cult teach language successfully school for 
the blind than school for seeing children. 
Oral language should precede written language 
the development the individual did 
the development the race. Men talked long 
before they wrote. The first thing language 
teaching enable the child speak correctly 
and read—that is, get thought from the 
printed page and then express re-present 
that thought others. Children read without 
expression because they have nothing express. 
They get nothing from the printed page, there- 
fore they re-present nothing their so-called 
reading, study which, too often, degraded 
into mere word-pronouncing exercise. This 
mistaking the shadow for the substance. That 
reading should taught all schools and there- 
fore should uniform goes without debate. The 
first efforts child should expended 
effort learn read. Reading the avenue 
which leads the accumulated learning all 
the ages. read everything, history, geog- 
raphy, physiology, psychology, law, medicine, 
science, theology, philosophy, everything, that 
is, get the mature and deliberate thoughts 
others reading. What tragedy that the 
amount range reading for the blind should 
limited, and that necessity! Blind chil- 
dren can not read the ordinary books, magazines, 
newspapers, etc., because they are ink print. 
But learn read they must they are make 
any progress what choose call the literary 
depart ment. 

Arithmetic has practical value and therefore 
should taught all schools. child 
should able calculate, use figures accu- 
rately and properly. But much that taught 
arithmetic and other branches mathematics 
ordinarily has value other than mental train- 
ing. The amount mathematics the average 
child uses after-life, especially the blind child, 
really very small and, properly taught, 
sufficiently matured minds, can learned 
very short time. Parts the arithmetic must 
the work memory, other parts must for 
the development mental power. Our minds 
must use and everything that develops mental 
power and mental grasp proper part every 
course study, far practical use con- 
cerned, but what use does the average child, 
whether blind not, make geometry and alge- 


bra, trigonometry and calculus? The blind can 
not become surveyors, they can not make 
countants, they can not often become successful 
lawyers who must draw conclusions from definite 
conditions and whom geometry important 
study and rightly taught inestimable worth, 
the prospective lawyer, geometry in- 
valuable study, for appeals primarily the 
reasoning powers. can not know what 
seeing child under our care develop into 
lawyer, all should given this training. But 
what real value blind child save 
develop the reasoning powers? 

Some geography essential all courses 
study, though here all schools have gone 
wide the mark. know something the 
world general, every child should study 
cal geography, but, aside from all this general 
knowledge, who shall say how much geography 
should taught? schools for the sighted, 
have political geography, descriptive geography, 
much which meaningless the blind child, 
physical geography, mathematical geography and 
commercial geography. How much this 
worth while the blind child? Each superin- 
tendent must answer for himself. 

must never lose sight the fact that there 
are limitations the subsequent achievements 
the blind child and that, perforce, must 
ever labor restricted field. These limitations 
should ever kept mind and the course 
study arranged accordingly. the blind child 
more than the sighted, must remember that 
much our effort labor But 
general idea the geography the world every 
child should get result the teachings the 
schools. 

Spelling every child should study. 
essential part communication with others. 
Words are used express thought, though 
must agree that eminent European statesman 
was right when said they are often used 
conceal thought. Reading, writing, geography, 
spelling, language rather than grammar, history 
(to know the work the world the past and 
judge the future thereby), physiology, because 
that teaches about our bodies and how care 
for them, and music because its ethical cul- 
tural value (and the blind because its prac- 
tical value) should part every school cur- 
riculum. These perhaps not include all that 
should part the course study, but they 
must all them, and therefore our schools 
for the blind should all contain provision for 
proper instruction these subjects. 

Before leave this phase the subject as- 
signed me, wish say that language and gram- 
mar are often poorly handled all our schools. 
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speech. Either may and both should 
part every course study. One may have the 
art speech without extensive knowledge the 
science language. How many speak 
Asa matter interest, the study 
the science language, philology, interesting 
and often profitable, but much more impor- 
tant teach all children the art speech. 

How the rules grammar fail apply! For 
instance, take the definition that 
used express thought.” But suppose does 
not express thought but rather reveals the lack 
illustration the science language, take the 
common rule, verb must agree with its subject 
number and person,” rule all grammars. 
wrote, you wrote, wrote, wrote, you 
wrote, they wrote. Note, you please, how mar- 
velously the verb agrees with its subject when 
the same form the verb appears every case, 
while the subject constantly changes. What can 
blind child who has any remote regard for the 
truth think this wonderful agreement and what 
idea does get from the rules given the 
grammar? 

Again, presume too much the stupidity 
the children. Take, for instance, the case 
teacher, often occurs the lowest grades 
for seeing children, who labors earnestly with 
class children teach that one one. What 
child six does not know that one one and that 
one-half more than one-third, though the child 
may not know the form figures used repre- 
sent one-half and one-third? you not be- 
lieve this, ask one child give another one-half 
apple and let the former child give the latter 
athird instead. Let him feel the whole apple and 
then let him feel the third and you can not con- 
vince him year that got half the apple. 
One the chief troubles with all our schools 
that the teachers are bound hand and foot the 
book. What need most all our teaching 
The Sister Superior who closed her prayer 
every morning with the words, today 
give life and that more abundantly,” expressed 
vital truth for all kinds schools. 

what value learn that wheat grows 
Minnesota, tobacco North Carolina, that 
sugar produced Louisiana and yet igno- 
rant whether they are picked from trees like 
apples dug from the ground like potatoes? And 
right here the inability the blind child use 
his eyes great handicap and the tremendous 
value museum for blind children evident. 


takes special training teach teachers how 
teach children blessed with sight, how much 
more important special training necessary 
those who must see through the fingers! And 
how much more important the need for indi- 
vidual teaching! 

reading, single stanza Gray’s Elegy con- 
tains more history than many teachers know. 

“The curfew tolls the knell parting day.” 
What the origin the curfew? What made 
this precaution necessary? The whole history 
that period society involved. ‘‘The lowing 
herd winds,” not wind, many would have it, 
and why? Note the beautiful alliteration 
opportunity teach both history and English, 
both which are often lost the mere me- 
chanics reading! 

might cite numerous other examples without 
further profit. Again, Education consists the 
development the mental, moral, and physical 
training the child. This own definition. 
What pity these things not appear, with 
proper emphasis, every course study! Not 
what know, but what get the children 
want know the true test our power 
teachers and how fatally the moral training 
neglected mistaught many schools. 
have often said that ignorant man right 
principles far preferable any community 
educated man (so called) vicious principles. 
All schools should teach the cardinal virtues. 
Primarily the business all schools make 
good citizens rather than turn out book educated 
men and women. 

But have already gone beyond the compass 
this paper. have only touched the outskirts 
the subject. have named some the things 
which should every course study and 
therefore uniform not only schools for the blind 
but all kinds schools. wish could 
deeper into the subject and get some the real 
meat out it. thank you for your attention 
and the Executive Committee for giving this 
opportunity presenting brief and imperfect 
way some thoughts which, me, are pregnant 
with interest. 

conclusion, permit say that the more 
study the work schools for the blind the big- 
ger and more difficult the subject becomes and 
the more realize insufficiency and in- 
ability discuss their real needs and what 
truly best for them. 
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RELATION OUR COURSES COURSES MAINTAINED CLASSES 
FOR SEEING PUPILS THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


SUPERINTENDENT BRAMLETTE, 
Texas School for the Blind, Austin. 


Not knowing what the preceding papers would 
contain, have assumed that honored col- 
leagues would think somewhat regard 
the criticisms the public school courses 
study Eliot, Flexner, Ernesto Nelson and 
others, who would limit education the train- 
ing the five senses and confine the aim 
object education making living. Even 
Herbert Spencer was not narrow, who would 
make the aim education consist fitting 
the child for his environment. The results 
such narrow educational efforts would neces- 
sarily selfish, self-seeking, self-centered 
generation, whose god would individual gain. 
marked degree efficiency might thus 
attained and even increased individual pro- 
ductiveness might thus achieved—in fact, 
German efficiency and productiveness might 
brought about the Rockefeller Foundation, 
brains. the foolish rich man, the successful 
farmer, spoken the Bible, who proposed 
pull down his barns and build greater ones 
hold all his fruits and goods, was educated ac- 
cording this standard making livelihood. 
Accordingly, the man who can accumulate money 
his soul might rejoice fatness, the best edu- 
cated man. But even this materialistic age 
still remains true that life greater than 
living. Making living only incident 
life. 

Eliot says: The best part all human knowl- 
edge has come exact and studied observation 
made through the senses sight, hearing, taste, 
smell and touch. The most important part 
education has always been the training the 
senses through which that best part knowledge 

Now, are limit education the train- 
ing the senses, follows that blind person 
could only four-fifths educated; or, since 
sight far the most important the senses, 
might inferred, mathematically reckoned, 
that blind person could only half educated. 
Moreover, judge education the acuteness 
and training the senses, human being with 
the best sense training the field and the 
laboratory could ever equal the lower animals, 
which excel easily, without special sense 
training, vision, hearing, touch, and smell, 
not taste. But let speak seriously and 
earnestly. The five senses are the windows the 


soul. may polish and brighten them and 
thereby gain more accurate knowledge the 
world about us. This most important, 
Therefore would emphasize sense training, 
one window darkened, let polish and 
brighten the other four and thereby gain 
compensatory knowledge. Here again comes 
forward the critic and informs that knowledge 
getting not what desired but mind training, 
that is, sense training. While admitting that 
could not possibly separated 
from the process education,” Nelson adds, 
slogan should be: ‘Let train and let 
knowledge take care makes 
knowledge the result mind training. could 
with equal propriety say: Exercise the processes 
digestion and assimiiation and let food take 
care itself, digestion and assimilation 
could take place without first putting proper 
food into the stomach. Feeding precedes these 
processes, just knowledge getting must pre- 
cede mental activity mind training. The 
mind cannot exercise itself and become trained 
vacuity. Knowledge getting and classifying 
science, ‘‘on which the mind grows.” 

examining the public school programs and 
courses study find evident progress and 
tendency meet our most urgent needs. The 
public school courses even show tendency 
dilute and simplify science down the compre- 
hension infant minds, and contain from the 
primary the high school grades, physiology, 
biology, physical geography physiography, 
political and ethnographical geography, physics, 
chemistry, agriculture, including little horti- 
culture, and sometimes even geology and astron- 
omy. What more could those reformer-critics 
demand the public any objection 
made the public school curricula, 
would be, seems me, that too much science 
attempted, and especially that the laboratory 
requirements are merely piddling and for the 
most part waste time and money. 
told pupils certain High School, where 
they are supposed teach science the most 
up-to-date manner, that the class science 
spent half-term trying find out experi- 
mentation whether not the pupils could taste 
cheese when they held their noses. 

also find that the public school courses 
contain purely literary subjects, which touch 
the human side life, affording appreciation 
human thinking and feeling, soul activity 
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and expression, human sympathy, passion, 


and love. Freedom and humanity, for which 
the best part the world now fighting, are 
not learned from science nor from scientific 
sense training, which may produce German, 
cold-blooded efficiency, but not those higher 
qualities and aspirations mind and soul pro- 
claimed our great President our aims 
the present world war. need the cultural, 
humanizing effect good literature, whether 
contained the ancient modern classics. 

The public school courses also give proper 
emphasis physical training and the manual 
arts. The hand well the head must 
trained. The three h’s are often mentioned 
this connection: Train the hand, head and heart. 
How far this latter organ considered 
part public school effort left en- 
tirely the church its business, not ques- 
tion for discuss; but, indicated above, 
wide reading good literature, both ancient and 
modern, will accomplish liberal, not sufficient, 
heart training. 

also find that art and music are encouraged 
our public schools. Not only writing and 
drawing, but art exemplified the industries 
stressed. Teaching voice and musical in- 
struments often important part our best 
public school curricula. 

Now, coming immediately the subject 
our discussion, lay down this dictum: The 
education blind child does not differ 
essential elements from the education the 
seeing. And but for the extra expense and 
few other minor details, the blind child could 
just well educated along with his seeing 
brothers and sisters the public schools, using 
essentially the same courses studies. The 
State guarantees free public school education 
every child, and because the difficulties 
and expense attached training the blind, the 
State has found best, chiefly for economical 
reasons, establish one more schools con- 
ducted specially trained teachers and with 
proper equipment for the education the blind. 
Note well that this was done chiefly for eco- 
nomical reasons, pursuance the State’s 
pledge educate every child within its borders. 
Hence such school not charity ele- 
emosynary institution nor asylum. 

therefore opinion that our courses 
study should largely conform the courses 
the public schools, with certain modifications 
details and with some amplifications subjects 
which find practically well suited the 
needs the blind their pursuit livelihood. 
Any wide divergence from the public school 
courses would cause the blind child differ 


from his seeing brothers and sisters and 
become misfit society. 

lay down the following the aims our 
schools: 

prepare for college university am- 
bitious pupils who desire higher training. 

2d. prepare for technical and professional 
schools those who have the simple and single 
purpose making livelihood. 

3d. prepare for living, which includes 
making livelihood, those who are not desirous 
not able attend college vocational 


school. 


The content the curricula these three are 
doubt essentially different certain respects, 
while the pedagogical element practically the 
same. Therefore our high school does not require 
three sets teachers different order and at- 
tainments for the accomplishment these three 
aims. 

give detail standard course study 
accordance with the foregoing discussion would 
tedious and perhaps unnecessary, but may 
expected that outline set forth, fol- 
lows: 

the first elementary grades (say four 
number, including kindergarten) would come 
morals and manners, sense training, nature 
study, reading, spelling, writing, 
language, singing, physical training and in- 
dustry. 

the intermediate grades (three four 
number) would required reading, spelling, 
writing, language, arithmetic, geography, cur- 
rent events, etiquette, elementary State history, 
physical training, industry, music and chorus. 

High school grades (four number) in- 
clude spelling, English classics, grammar, com- 
position and rhetoric, physiology, physical geog- 
raphy, physics, algebra, plane geometry, United 
States history, and modern history, 
English history, American history and civics, 
public speaking, Spanish French, English 
and American literature, physical training, in- 
dustry, typewriting, tuning, telegraphy, music 
and chorus. 

would explain industry include the vari- 
ous forms handwork, such broom-making, 
chair-caning, weaving, sewing, the domestic 
arts, poultry raising, agriculture and gardening, 
etc., while the business side such work not 
overlooked. the other hand, would 
classify typewriting, tuning, telegraphy, etc., 
under the head vocational training. 


not supposed that all the subjects men- 
tioned the foregoing outline are re- 
quired each pupil, for the individuality and 
mental ability aptitude each child must 
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duly considered. would emphasize and amplify 
those subjects which appear, after diligent study 
and inquiry into the pupil’s mental ability and 
aptitude, best suited his needs; but the 
whims, likes, and dislikes the child, which 
may only temporary, are not govern 
permitting him drop subjects our regular 
course. would permit the graduate return 
for year post-graduate study along the lines 


his life work. This need not the year im- 
mediately following graduation, but preferably 
year two later, when the student has had 
contact with the world and has found out from 
experience his deficiencies and weak points, 
keeping our close relation the public 
schools, would have our classes occasionally 
visit similar classes the public schools, and 
also have public school classes visit us. 


PRINCIPLES DETERMINING WHAT BLIND CHILD SHALL SET 
STUDYING. 


SUPERINTENDENT OLIPHANT, 
Georgia Academy for the Blind, Macon. 


Mountains have always had peculiar hold 
the imaginations men. They have been 
places refuge from foe and flood, altars 
which offer sacrifice, shrines which get 
comfort and inspiration 
trysting places with the infinite and the unseen. 

When the world was unhappy, and men could 
not conceive that self-determined beings would 
voluntarily submit continuous life world 
like this, mountains were the points which 
the gods first rested, and from which they took 
their final flight. has come pass that 
religions have grown about sacred mountains, 
Mt. Sinai, Mt. Zion, and the Garden the Gods. 
When the world grew kinder and happier, be- 
lieved kindlier gods, and men conceived 
that the gods lived earth for long periods 
time, but still upon mountain tops far removed 
from men. The inhabitants Mt. Olympus 
were not supposed take any abiding interest 
the petty affairs humanity. multitude 
slaves whose ancestors had lived the level 
valley the Nile knew nothing mountains 
except those huge imitations, the pyramids, for 
the building which they had spent their 
strength and vigor. They had never seen rain 
fall, nor summer cloud, nor lightning flash, nor 
heard the roar storm nor the crash thun- 
der. When their leader brought down them 
the tables stone from Sinai, towering moun- 
tain decked out all these new-found miracles 
cloud and storm, small wonder that they be- 
lieved that Moses had talked face face with 
Jehovah, the fire god, that the tables stone 
became objects sacred veneration and the 
basis their civilization and religion. Cen- 
turies after, when the heart the world had 
grown kinder still, that could have kinder 
thoughts God; when here and there seers 
and prophets began cry out for Emanuel, 
with appeared teacher who 
went even farther and said God within you. 
One his biographers, thoroughgoing Jew, 


fully believing that the new revelation was for 
Jews first, gave the traditional Jewish setting 
for revelation, when giving account the 
publication the constitution the new king- 
dom says: 

seeing the multitudes, went into 
mountain, and when was set his disciples 
came unto him.” 

Luke, Gentile, arranging what appeared 
him suitable stage for great event, 
says: 

came down with them, and stood 
the plain, and the company his disciples, and 
great multitude people.” 

The hierarchy education for the Blind 
America has assembled here the foot one 
the most famous peaks the continent. 
From this place undertake send forth pro- 
nouncements which may profoundly affect the 
trend education for the blind. Shall make 
this educational Sinai, from which shall 
promulgate imperishable and unchangeable com- 
mandments what shall shall not 
done, shall undertake make the horns 
Hattan, better still shall show the 
multitudes, standing the same level with us, 
the spirit which our work should done, 
leaving the details the individual intelligence 
and conscience, that the spirit may abide un- 
changed, while the methods and details may 
change changing conditions may require? 
Shall lay stress upon its letter upon its 
spirit, remembering that letter killeth 
but the spirit maketh alive’’? 

have been asked discuss principles 
which should determine what the blind child 
should After careful thought and in- 
vestigation, constrained adopt the re- 
mark the farmer who, visiting the circus 
for the first time, stopped front the giraffe, 
and after gazing rapt attention for some 
time, Thar sich animal.” 
contention that the educational constitu- 
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tion does not have changed when deal 
with the education the blind child, but that 
only few the minor by-laws have modi- 
fied; and these are not changed any 
sweeping, general way, but special changes are 
made suit the individual case. 

have endeavored state convictions 
this point previous papers 
this Association, notably the paper read the 
Pittsburgh convention. were permissible, 
would prefer have that paper stand for what 


have say this phase the education 


the blind. probable that the members 
the Executive Committee did not hear that 
paper, they did, produced the same effect 
their minds was produced the mind 
Aunt Dinah, after hearing sermon her pre- 
siding elder. Aunt Dinah was making great 
her mistress the next day about the 
wonderful sermon preached her 
Sallie, dat man sho’ did preach 
long an’ loud an’ pow’ful. preached 
two did preach about, 
don’ know, Miss Sallie. never 

Nothing would gained rehearsing pre- 
vious papers, and because world conditions, 
because Germany trying permanently stamp 
out individualism and other governments are 
forced for the time being hold individualism 
check, seems wise discuss that phase 
education that may neither attempt 
destroy it, nor fail develop for its proper 
function. 

The factors which should determine what 
every child, and therefore every blind child, 
should study may determined by— 

Individual characteristics. 

Individual life interests. 

Individual needs. 

this outline, which means ex- 
haustive, the idea individual development 
made prominent. The state affairs the 
world seems make this desirable. The people 
the world are pouring out their blood and 
treasure for what? determine one funda- 
mental idea, Does the individual exist for the 
sake the government, does the government 
exist for the sake the individual?” If, the 
result the world war, either these questions 
should answered unequivocally yes no, 
the world will have travel this weary road 
again. the decision that the individual 
must always and everything subordinated 
the government, then German wins 
whatever may the fate German arms. 
decided that always and everywhere the 
government must exist only for the sake and 
for the benefit the individual, then the Bol- 


sheviki win, and present Russia the model 
the ultimate form government. shall 
determined that when the preservation and 
existence the government are stake, the 
rights the individual are held abeyance 
whatever extent the circumstances may require, 
while times peace the function govern- 
ment preserve and develop the rights 
the individual, then shall have the American 
ideal, ideal which present far from 
realization. 

Our first duty make the. world safe for 
democracy. Our next and more difficult task 
will make democracy safe for the world, 
mob autocrat. The fact that our 
masters are more numerous will not make our 
slavery less irksome. Many seem have the 
idea that democracy can established any- 
where, that this democracy will surely and in- 
evitably give its citizens freedom. Freedom 
not gift, achievement. Freedom not 
the right idle, not the right refuse 
obedience. There are such rights. Freedom 
the right choose our work—to choose 
whom will obey. Choice the act 
individual. capable making choice 
must have achieved individuality. follow 
certain line conduct, not because seems 
best, but because the councils political 
party dictate that shall done, not the 
act freeman. Individual rights must 
subordinated when the preservation the 
government demands it. Any other basis 
conduct high treason, but individuality must 
preserved for the sake human development. 

Man not yet finished product. 
necessity infinite task. was not completed 
the first week the world’s history, and will 
not have been completed when the last week 
shall have come close. accept 
true that God has started out make man 
His own image, then has job that will last 
throughout His endless life. But man has pro- 
gressed thus far the preservation individual 
differences, and the perpetuation those which 
gave the individual better chance survive 
and develop. Individual variations are greater 
the human animal than any other, and the 
more highly developed the race the more marked 
are these differences. The members low 
race have more pronounced resemblance 
each other. 

The purpose sex, among other things, seems 
multiply individual variations bring- 
ing bear least two separate streams 
hereditary influence. necessary does this 
seem that plants have elaborate apparatus 


for producing cross fertilization, and nearly all 
civilized nations forbid the intermarriage per- 
sons within certain degrees relationship. 
the royal families Europe will continue 
intermarry, and all them true their 
marriage vows, kingcraft will perish inanition. 
How often has happened the royal families 
the past that illegitimate son has wrested 
tottering throne from its proper heirs, and 
restored its pristine power and glory. The 
world might now free from its present horrible 
experiences with royal imbeciles 
generation ago Europe could have introduced 
into its royal households some 
Europe has standardized its royal families, 
therefore they are doomed—physiologically and 
politically. 

When the reproduction unvarying species 
desired, sex must eliminated, reproduction 
carried division—budding grafting. 
securing peaches certain type, the method 
subdivision budding. the sex element 
introduced planting the resulting peach 
trees vary such ex- 
tent—that they are useless for commercial pur- 
poses. But all development new varieties 
produced from seedlings. 

the human race perfect and complete, 
then let keep stamping out all 
individuality and set ourselves the task turn- 
ing out average pupils, much alike two peas. 
Variations must kept within certain limits, 
else have freaks, which, like poets, are born, 
not made, and with them the schools have noth- 
ing do. Variation limited the fact that 
though two streams heredity converge each 
individual, these are not separate and unrelated 
streams. They have crossed each other inter- 
vals many, many times. order that one per- 
son now living might have two parents absolutely 
unrelated each other would necessary 
that the beginning the Christian era his 
ancestors that time should have numbered 
more than the entire population the globe 
the present time. 

Institutions for the blind have tendency, 
from the very nature conditions, stamp out 
individuality, and yet the machinery the 
universe has been operation for untold millen- 
niums produce that which set out 
destroy. The variations which belong the 
individual may advantageous the reverse. 
business preserve and develop those 
variations which are helpful and suppress 
those which are hurtful. After the primary 
grades are passed, which pupils are trained 
for communication with others, individual char- 
acteristics should have much weight deter- 


mining the studies not only blind children, 
but all children. 

One characteristic our pupils that they 
have defective vision. This should treated 
individual characteristic. Certain studies and 
occupations cannot pursued our pupils 
because this. 

believe that only those persons having the 
prescribed degree defectiveness should 
allowed attend the schools for the blind. 
Partially sighted pupils are sometimes con- 
venience guides and runners errands, etc., 
but their reaction the education those 
really blind most schools bad and wholly 
bad. 

Blindness should treated the character- 
istic individual, not class. While the 
requirements for admission into our institutions 
produces class, should only temporary. 
The ultimate purpose the schools for the 
blind should produce individuals efficient 
and capable that they soon merge themselves 
into the world seeing people, and escape 
from belonging the class. Not long since 
heard sighted man pay fine compliment 
him entirely forget that blind.” 
another occasion the wife most successful 
and accomplished blind man said with 
fine glow pride: ‘‘My husband blind man, 
but not blind blind 

All efforts which have their final aim the 
undoing the work the schools are trying do. 
This may account for the subtle antagonism, 
often felt rather than expressed, which springs 
between some these organizations and 
schools for the blind. 

need impress upon our pupils the idea 
that there only one request that they have 
right ask God man, they base that 
request merely and solely the fact blind- 
ness,—that the cry blind Bartimaeus,— 
man hungry, has the same right that any 
other man has ask for food,—because 
hungry, not because blind; ask for 
clothing because naked, and for other 
reason. 

All legislation which treats the blind 
class, and especially privileged class, will 
inevitably react disastrously all blind men 
who are trying keep out the class, and 
will have serious tendency prevent blind 
children from making themselves efficient. 

Passing over elementary training essentials 
which are all agreed, such written and 
spoken language, and ideas space, number 
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and form, the blind child should taught those 
things vocational lines for which has the 
greatest aptitude;—along cultural lines, those 
which has greatest lack. The purpose 
one case achievement, the other develop- 
the next paper, and gladly keep off the 

School life should not merely training 
for life, but training living, training for 
life which may reasonably hoped for, and 
training living scale which the pupil 
may expect get after leaving school. would 


very great misfortune Georgia some 


rich philanthropist should endow school for 
the blind such magnificent scale that the 
menu and service would equal that the best 
hotels, and after accustoming the inmates 
this scale living for ten twelve years, they 
should sent their homes resume their 
former mode life. Most them would 
thoroughly unhappy, and would make their 
families unhappy they remained home, 
while they must have very large earning 
capacity pay their living expenses they leave 
home. observation that the scale living 
many institutions too luxurious for the per- 
manent happiness success their pupils. 

Our aim should enable them live 
happily and usefully the surroundings they 
are most likely have when they leave school. 
This can determined only the careful and 
intelligent study individual life interests and 
individual life needs. These factors will differ 
love our pupils better than love our reputa- 
tion for turning out successful pupils, let avoid 
inducing them train for soft snaps, 
expect them. This national failing. Let 
hope that the war may knock some 
out us. 

The characteristic youth seek adven- 
ture, that old age crave comfort. send 
our children out old before their time, because 
have taught them flee from life, and since 
the only escape straight ahead, they have 
become old without ever having lived all. 
Their memories are dearer than their hopes. 
When that true, that person old, though 
his hair black raven’s wing. his hopes 
are dearer than his memories, young, 
though there shine through his scant tresses the 
first gray streaks eternity’s morning. Let 
not encourage ourselves our pupils dodge 
life, refuse the gift which the gods thrust 
into our laps. must suffer, least enough 
know pleasure when comes us. can 
never enjoy warmth until have suffered fierce 
cold—nor food until have suffered hunger. 

owe much friend who many years ago 


said me: responsibility. Don’t run 
away from it. Hunt the hard places.” have 
been struck the look the eyes our men 
who have seen active service France. There 
calm sureness their gaze marked con- 
trast with the shifting glances that characterized 
them before. 

They have known deadly fear, and have grap- 
pled with and have conquered. Now they 
have earned the right sure themselves, 
and enjoy unstintedly the peace and safety 
the home land. They have looked death the 
face and have come know the joy living. 
They have suffered until the mere absence 
suffering brings keen and satisfying pleasure. 
Many dissatisfied, disagreeable mother’s pet 
boy has surprised himself and his friends 
writing back from there” that was 
never happy. For the first time living, 
and finds the experience most satisfying. 

soul that draws the human breath, 
Has ever truly longed for death. 


life which our nerves are scant, 
Life, more life, what want. 


Too often the walls the institution not only 
shut the pupils in, but shut life out. Sometimes 
the attempt made have these walls, like 
baleful shadow, follow them out into the world, 
and still protect them from the adventures 
life. 

American baseball fan invited English 
friend baseball game. After several innings 
had been played while the Englishman looked 
stolid indifference, said the American: 
have The American re- 
said the Englishman, the beastly game 

the Englishman and his American friend 
had been asked state the principles which 
should determine when baseball game was 
successful, each would have necessarily given 
entirely different answer. The Englishman 
would have answered terms the quality 
and quantity tea provided, the American 
terms hits and errors and put outs and home 
runs. 

the principles the educational game for 
each must determined the answer 
give the question, What the game for? 
The answers have been giving the past, 
will not answer for the future. After the war 
will literally pass into new heaven and 
new earth. believe that the democracies 
the world will face their gravest crisis, not dur- 
ing the war, but after it. The great danger 
not that they cannot conquer their enemies, but 
that they may not govern themselves. Ger- 


many, see individualism gone one extreme 


the Kaiser and the Junker class, Russian 
bolshevikism individuality which has gone 
the rocks exactly the other direction. 
would save ourselves, must develop in- 
dividualism which will keep mid channel, and 
avoid both Scylla and Charybdis. every 
man the right live his own life his own way, 
and take the consequences. Let that right 
sacred him that will learn respect it, 
not only himself, but equally much every 
other man. are spending our blood and 
treasure keep German “kultur” from being 
rammed down our throats whether will 
not; but this will avail nothing, if, individuals, 
immediately begin force our own particular 
brand down the throats those 
who cannot help themselves. The professional 
reformer and uplifter weariness the flesh 
and vexation the spirit. 

The prime and essential principle upon which 
rests every question determined the 
teacher should be: come that they 
might have life, and that they might have 
more That ought mean every 
But men must lay hold life, does not be- 
come really theirs merely because thrust 
into their laps. Too often take the apple 
the tree life from the hands our children 
and eat for them, for fear they will break their 
teeth; and result, they never grow any 
teeth. 

some cases have, effect, revised 
version the principle which have just stated, 
which seems read: have come that they 
might have living, and that they might have 
more Occasionally there still 
more vicious version, which says: come 
that might have living, and that might 
have more abundantly.” 

Carlisle’s criticism the teachers his day 
was that they thought that the human soul 
could made grow like vegetable, 
littering its root with etymological compost, 
ignorant the fact that grows like spirit, 
mysterious contact with spirit. That quick- 
ening spirit the teacher must furnish. For many 
years advising own children the selec- 
tion their courses college, have been 
governed more the character, virility and in- 
spirational power the teachers than the 
subjectstaught. The factors which should deter- 
mine the curriculum are primarily the indi- 
viduality the pupil and the individuality 
the teacher. 

The goal and reward living life; the 
goal life not living. him that over- 
cometh, will give crown 

Now postscript, may give you guess 


beastly game for?” some sense the 
elaboration idea suggested the introduc- 
tion this paper. may may 
nightmare. may simply that the 
high altitude here has made light-headed. 
any event can only say, “if any man hath 
eyes see, let him offer you only 
thumb-nail sketch the universe, wholly lack- 
ing detail. 

Time and space are properties matter, but 
probably are not characteristics spirit,—least 
all the Supreme Spirit. For Him there 
Here and There,—no Now and Then,—only 
eternal Now, infinite Here. Him 
can not predicate acts, only abiding attitude and 
relation. What was once, 
now, and will any time 
the future. When this abiding attitude 
relation impinges upon our consciousness, 
must interpret terms time and space, 
and call act God, but his side the 
invisible but impenetrable veil, creation and 
preservation and judgment forever. Every 
day day judgment. Every morning 
face ‘‘new heavens and new earth, wherein 
dwelleth Every morning 
the days old, God must look upon His work 
and ‘‘see that teachers that 
our starting point. This good world,—the 
best that God could make. Humanity the 
raw good humanity. Primarily, are 
weeds nor bad men. There are only bad 
gardeners and bad believe this, 
then can with clear consciences try develop 
the growth our pupils, instead repressing 
and destroying and obstructing. can not 
make them grow. can only produce condi- 
tions growth and let them grow. The spiritual 
kingdom ‘‘is man should cast seed into 
the ground, and groweth night and day, 
knoweth not Much our trouble 
discipline comes our getting the path 
lusty soul and getting run 

Our business help our pupils live their 
lives, rather than help them repeat our lives. 

spirit. His body material, related mate- 
rial world. When learns through experience 
know and respect the laws that material 
world, lives health and safety. When 
stands erect his own feet, the center the 
earth directly beneath his feet, and the center 
space directly over his head. the 
axis his own universe. 

Man mind well body. With his mind, 
through the experiences his body, con- 
structs within his own consciousness duplicate 
universe, more less reproduction the mate- 
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rial universe which his body lives. This dupli- 
cate world individual and personal him. 
proportion his mental world faithful 
and accurate reproduction the material world 


intelligent. has learned know the 
truth, and becomes free. 

Out his judgment his mental world 
constructs his image God. are all image 
worshippers. Each man worships his own God. 
long that image the sincere and faithful 
result the world within him,—of the experience 
spirit and truth. should change with his 
widening experience. When becomes fixed 
When man permits some one else make his 
God for him, has committed spiritual treason 
against his own soul,—he worshipping strange 
gods, and the inevitable penalty death. Liv- 
ing one’s life the open without undue protec- 
tion and produces and 
patience experience; and experience hope; and 
hope” keeps from being ashamed ourselves 
and the race. Let have more faith the in- 


herent ability our pupils work out their 
own salvation both school and out, and teach 
them meet life unafraid. Only the fearful 
and unbelieving life menace and danger. 
The fixed creed, the rigid curriculum, the insti- 
tutional are the refuge and hiding place 
such. these days danger and doubt and 
destiny, the words Victor Hugo should come 
like the call trumpet: 

“The greatness Democracy deny 
nothing and renounce nothing humanity. 


Beside the rights man are the rights the 


“To crush fanaticism and venerate the 
infinite, such the law. 

not confine ourselves falling pros- 
trate before the tree creation, and the con- 
templation its immense branches filled with 
stars; our duty labor for the human 
soul, defend mystery against miracle, adore 
the incomprehensible and reject the absurd, 
admit inexplicable fact what must, 
purify faith, remove superstition from re- 
ligion, brush the canker worm from God.” 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE THE CULTURAL AND THE USEFUL 
SUBJECTS APPLIED HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 


MR. HAROLD MOLTER, 
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think can all agree the statement that 
the aim education our institutions for the 
blind should efficient citizenship. Now the 
question arises once, ‘‘What you mean 
the words, ‘efficient citizenship’?’’ There are 
least six requisites the education 
efficient citizen, and they may included under 
the following six headings: health, recreation, 
knowledge, vocation, appreciation, morals. 
other words, the efficient citizen healthy man, 
who has definite vocation follow, with 
sound ‘‘general taste for reading 
music, art, and the fine things which appeal 
the emotions, and the ability use his free time 
the best advantage. course, must 
possess sound code ethics which can and 
will put into practice daily and hourly; e., 
must honest, truthful, sympathetic, con- 
siderate, and on. 

Here brief word picture the efficient 
citizen. How can our high school course aid 
developing such individual? More specifi- 
the relative value the cultural 
and the useful subjects the high school cur- 
riculum? 


the absence Mr. Molter, this paper was read 
Director Allen. 


What culture? Webster says 
training, development, strengthening the 
powers mental physical, the condition 
thus produced; improvement mind, morals 
education and refinement.” From these defini- 
tions shall then consider cultural subject, 
one which makes for education and refinement, 
and hence may touch sense any the six 
requisites efficient citizen; included under 
morals, recreation, general knowledge, apprecia- 
tion, health, vocation. useful subject the 
other hand, one which may limited, from 
the sense the word, the headings vocation 
general knowledge. 

Now stands reason that cultural sub- 
ject may become useful subject, and vice 
For instance, Latin undoubtedly cultural 
useful subject. Trigonometry useful sub- 
ject for the engineer, but for the general citizen 
cultural, giving him better appreciation 
the vocation engineering, and increasing his 
vocabulary, and general store knowledge. 

But returning the definition culture, 
find that the development strengthen- 


ing powers. Now culture not veneer 
which can put from without cover 
multitude omissions, but the continuous 
shining forth those qualities which indi- 
vidual possesses and which have been drawn out 
through the educational process its broadest 
sense. Now this does not always include the 
formal teaching subjects. Have not heard 
said that boy gains more from his associa- 
tions outside his classes, than does from his 
classroom work, while attending college? 
you remember how, when you thought you 
had used your last ounce strength the biggest 
football game the year, you resolved that your 
team would not downed? Was that the be- 
ginning your ‘‘fighting which has 
carried you through many enemy lines 
discouragement, doubt and fear? You remember 
that one supreme moment, but you remember 
the feeble attempts you had made the stuffy 
classroom, get your ‘‘mind studying 
your Latin lesson? think you hardly do. But 
you recall how much easier was after that 
game attack the Latin lesson. once saw 
brother break down the parting wall between 
two rooms, with strokes hammer. shall 
never forget the lesson persistence and evi- 
dence the power the mind the body 
which was displayed those five minutes. The 
impression was great that from that day 
this, when have been confronted serious 
obstacle, there has unconsciously loomed the 
picture that energetic young man, and the 
obstacle has been surmounted. How many 
mathematics lessons would have had tackle 
and overcome, pray, before was cultivated 
enough reach the point which did result 
that wall wrecking experience five minutes 
duration? Mr. VanCleve once told the thrill 
patriotism which shook his frame stood 
with thousands others the Battery New 
York and saw the lights burst forth out the 
darkness the majestic form the Statue 
Liberty, that first night New York Harbor. 
How long, pray, would young American citizen 
have study civics history before such 
shock would come his nervous system swept 
over the minds that audience New York? 
Were they the same citizens from that time on? 
No. They had been thrilled, cultivated the 
quality patriotism far beyond the classroom 
expectations their pedagogues. May 
pardoned the mention trivial experience 
illustration the point wish make. When 
you, gentlemen, put your first long trousers, 
and you, ladies, wore your first long skirt and 
put your you remember that day? 
Whether you not, let tell you that 


was banner day your transformation from 
childhood into manhood and womanhood. 
literary adventure any book, perhaps, can equal 
the importance that one moment when you 
appeared, erect and manly, before your family, 
dignified and womanly before your girl 
boy friends. When you dropped your doll, 
your stole your jack-knife; when 
your first love abandoned you, your bosom 
companion was cruelly seized from you the 
fangs death; you know how great was the 
change which swept over your being? 
boyhood friend who was transformed wild, 
obstinate, incorrigible lad, into courteous, 
sympathetic, honorable young man, when his 
sister passed away. What stirring example 
gain through loss! 

Now, measure these experiences the 
disciplinary value the study Latin, mathe- 
matics, history, literature, and other 
subjects which are supposed develop 
honor, persistence, strength mind (through 
overcoming obstacles), patriotism, 
stances there are, the latter, without number, 
—of the value these subjects 
individuals. 

The point trying bring out this: 
why speak subjects and culture, instead 
pupils and Why decide what 
subjects are cultural from our own mature, 
adult standpoint, and then force them down the 
throats our pupils’ mental digestive throats, 
instead studying our individual pupils and 
using the subject means developing, 
drawing out, cultivating the latent powers 
the individual, they mental, physical, 
moral? 

certain institution which has come under 
observation, when pupil has headache, 
toothache, earache, sore throat, indigestion, etc., 
given very disagreeable dose well- 
known chemical and dismissed. objection- 
able has this disagreeable form remedy become 
the pupils that rather than submit it, num- 
bers them have allowed matters from 
bad worse, have attempted them- 
until becomes necessary for them 
put bed. Now such our ancient custom 
dosing every first year high school pupil with 
algebra and Latin, regardless the pupil’s 
future wishes. Unless has taken the men- 
tal dose cannot graduate from high school. 
Unless has studied algebra, alas! cannot 
cultured. Yet the cultured who 
has undoubtedly studied algebra, may never 
have had the wonderful experience prize 
trip Washington for raising the largest crop 
algebra and associations the effort involved 
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the winning that prize were weighed 
the balance, which, pray, would you choose 
being the more cultural? 

central point, then, that must study 
the individual and then proceed choose the 
subjects which will develop his power and make 
him efficient citizen. 

For the young man woman who steps out 
from under the guardian shelter our insti- 
tutions for the blind, what general knowledge, 
aside from the purely vocational, most 
worth? What are the common topics conver- 
sation society? What questions intelligent 
people discuss social functions, business, 
the theatre, church, public meetings, and 
almost anywhere? Are they not such topics 
the war, politics, socialism, labor unions, ex- 
pansion and government cities, woman suf- 
frage, prohibition? other words, one must 
have good foundational knowledge the big 
movements and events the day—the strides 
being made art and science; the changes 
the industrial, social, political and economic 
worlds. The man woman who understands 
and can discuss these topics intelligently with 
others has asset which will help make him 
acceptable and efficient member society. 
Unless person can this not cultured, 
for culture only evident individual when 
displayed his associations with his fellow- 
men. measured against such foundation, 
what the value equivalent amount 
time spent the study Latin algebra, 
geometry Greek, other so-called purely 
cultural subjects? How often does the average 
high school graduate use his meagre knowledge 
German French, compared with the use 
could make such subject current topics, 
general science, described above? 

Now, would not have you understand that 
opposed the study any these so-called 
cultural subjects. chief concern bring 
before you, brief time, the importance 
certain practical subjects opposed the cul- 
tural subjects curriculum which already 
crowded with music, tuning, manual and physi- 
cal training. 

The question is: what shall abandon and 
what shall hold fast? 

This recommendation, and made 
after much thought and experimentation. Let 
provide for rich social atmosphere, where 
Boy and Girl Scouts, Literary and Athletic 
associations, plays and pageants, dancing and 
other social functions, play important part, 
atmosphere which the children may steep 
themselves, associate with each other, learn 
know each other and measure themselves against 
one another. This important. And let this 


atmosphere expand and include association with 
the seeing world. have shut our pupils 
classrooms and shops, assigned them studies 
and work eight and nine hours day, and then, 
with occasional social function, which 
moment assigned time may used, have 
expected these products out 
and into the world alongside the child who has 
been school five hours day, and receiving 
education during the remaining nineteen hours. 

Next, all means, let every eligible pupil 
high school age study Latin, Greek, Mathe- 


wants to. But instead forcing 


these subjects upon all pupils, let those who have 
the ability and the interest begin with the Latin 
and Mathematics. Let honor, privi- 
lege, for them enter such classes. For such 
pupils these subjects will both cultural and 
useful. Interest indeed the basis for all real 
accomplishment, and when interest combined 
with ability the real accomplishment all 
means worth the time spent. accordance 
with this plan have taken this year four ex- 
cellent pupils from our seventh grade class 
twelve and have tried them out the study 
Latin, and they have done splendid work. 
These boys will begin their high school course 
next September, and Latin will one the 
subjects. 

What, you may say, will happen the re- 
maining eight, when they come the point 
entering the high school course? This 
answer: Let have minimum course study 
for all pupils, which literature, composition, 
history (particularly modern history), current 
topics, general science, shall required every 
pupil useful subjects, knowledge which 
necessary for efficient citizenship. neces- 
sary and advisable (and this put only for 
the sake compromise), let there one year 
Latin, studied from the standpoint English, 
and placed near the end the course, that 
interest will have been awakened during the pre- 
ceding years. Similarly, the last year, let 
there brief course the practical principles 
Mathematics (as worked out colleges, 
universities, and high schools), time when the 
pupils will feel the need such knowledge and 
when the minds are developed. This the 
minimum course. small groups display in- 
terest any other subject, let them unite and 
have class formed which shall study that sub- 
ject addition the minimum course. shall 
each pupil cultivated through the study, in- 
stead the study being cultivated the pupil. 

Let now consider, for few moments, the 
place the vocational and manual work 
such curriculum that just outlined. The 
minimum course, described above, planned 
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for the many who will engage tuning, specialize 
music, follow some form manual work. 
Now our institutions for the blind, with their 
many departments—manual, music, tuning, 
physical training, and literary, the question 
arises: how possible for pupil enter all 
these departments and accomplish definite 
results the minimum time? The answer is, 
they cannot. The schedule should organ- 
ized have the purely educational work 
manual training, such sloyd, basketry, weav- 
ing and caning, their fundamentals taught 
during the years preceding the high school 
course. Then, the high school curriculum, 
there ought specialization one line 
vocational work,—such tuning music, 
the manual arts (studied from the standpoint 
vocation, and hence their commercial 
aspects), accompanied brief course busi- 
ness law and the principles salesmanship. 
this parallel arrangement the literary and 
vocational major, lies the solution the problem 
multiplicity departments, the large insti- 
tution, least. Thus, with the social and 
practical minimum literary course outlined above, 
and the major vocational equipment, pupil ought 
leave the school prepared work his way to- 
wards the ideal efficient citizenship. 

cannot refrain from hurling bomb those 
schools which still insist upon giving much 
the time and space the manual training 
department chair caning. quite possible 
for average blind person learn cane 
chair quite brief period time and with 
little instruction. Now, why have and 
still keep pupils this form manual training 
several hours week, for year two? 


Perkins have adopted the plan not teach- 
ing caning until pupil asks for the privilege, 
and then told that may enter the caning 
class with the understanding that must try 
learn rapidly possible, drop the work 
the end the term and take some other 
form manual work. 

friends, must never lose sight the 
power which interest plays the life every 
living being. Interest and attention are the 
Siamese twins the educational family, and 
unless have interest cannot have the at- 
tention which leads thought processes that 
really function the life the 
Therefore, stated the beginning this 
paper, must begin with the pupil and study 
him individual, and then plan his course, 
not suit his whims, for that not interest, 
but plant the seeds efficient citizenship, 
the soil his interest, and cultivate them 
that the end may reach the realization the 
largeness and significance living world 
which can important factor for good. 
this you must have teachers, and have 
teachers who will this you must find the best 
that you can the profession. 

this paper seems inadequate, beg the in- 
organize, select and condense the thoughts 
number years into brief discourse such 
this. And have failed utterly treat the 
subject adequately, again beg your indulgence, 
for you must remember product 
high school course which prided itself its 
emphasis upon the culture and disciplinary 
subjects. 


—— 
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Report Preliminary Test the Reading the Pupils the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction the Blind 


Overbrook, Pa., April, 1917 


SAMUEL Hayes, Pu.D., Director Psychological Research. 


Reading perhaps the most important tool mental advance. 
order keep touch with the progress events the world and take 
one’s place society, every adult must able read easily and rapidly. 
During the last ten years there has been made considerable number 
studies, determine the rate which school children and adults read, 
orally and silently; how well they comprehend and remember what they 
read, one, far the writer can discover, has adapted these 
tests the course all teachers the blind recognize that read- 
ing with the fingers more difficult than reading with the eyes, and that 
even the best blind readers seldom attain rate reading which would 
considered creditable among sighted pupils. 

This paper the report first attempt adapt standard reading 
test blind pupils. study and analysis the rate which blind 
pupils this school read, search for the factors involved failure 
success reading, and establishment tentative standards reading 
1ate for different grades and years experience with Braille. Later re- 
ports will describe other reading tests and the results obtained from them, 
comparisons between this and other schools for the blind, etc. hoped 
that these studies will lead ultimately improved pedagogy reading 
for the blind. 

The Courtis Standard Silent Reading Tests seemed best suited this 
preliminary work. These tests, adapted the blind, were applied the 
whole school from the first grade up. The method used may sketched 
briefly follows. The children were told that they were read simple 
story and answer some questions upon when they had finished. Each 
child was provided with lead pencil with which make mark every 
half minute signal from the experimenter, show how much had 
read the half minute interval. The reading and marking continued for 
six minutes. The average score for the six minutes was taken the score 
indicate each child’s rate reading. the second part the test the 
children were asked answer many questions upon the text was 
possible within minutes. The questions were presented groups 
five, with the pertinent text printed above each group, that the children 
could reread the text they were not able answer the questions from 
memory. All the questions were phrased that they could answered 
“yes” “no.” The first paragraph the story, and the questions 
based upon it, which were used illustrate the method before beginning the 
second part the test, are printed below. 


*Monroe, DeVoss and Kelly, Educational Tests and Measurements pp. ff. 

and Mrs. Fowler tested large number blind readers for the Uni- 
form. Type Committee 1912 following. Theirs was simple oral test similar some 
the later standard tests sighted readers. The question oral reading will 
discussed later report. 

Published Courtis, Eliot St., Detroit, Michigan. 
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When the spring sun was warm and the spring flowers had begun 
bloom, our children had May-Party out the lawn. Every little boy 
girl who lived near was invited. Betty wrote the invitations and Bobby 
carried them the children. 

Did the children have May-Party? 
Was Bobby who wrote the 
Was the party held the house? 
Were only girls invited the party? 
Had the spring flowers begun bloom? 


How rapidly blind pupils read? The following table and curve 
show that there great variation rate from 135 words 


minute, the fastest readers the school thus attaining speed more than 
times that the slowest. 


Table Frequency Table Showing Number Pupils Who Read Each 
Rate Indicated. 
Number Pupils 


Reading Each 
Rate. Rate. 

10- words per 


From Table and the curve formed from (Fig. one sees that the 
great mass pupils read rate between and words minute. Only 
fall below words minute, and only exceed 100 words per minute. 
Seeing children read from times fast this, the standards for the 
particular text used this test ranging from words per minute for the 
second grade, 191 words per minute for the sixth grade. What the rea- 
son for this great difference between sight reading and touch reading? 
touch reading much more difficult that must rest content with this 
great difference, possible that blind readers may approximate more 
closely the rate attained the sighted 

the tables and curves which follow, these blind pupils have been ar- 
ranged according grade, age, sex, number years experience with 
touch reading, and general mental ability determined the Binet-Simon 
intelligence tests, with the hope that may see what factors are most im- 
portant efficient reading and take advantage them. 


Words per 


—— 


Table II. Showing the Rate Reading According Grade. 


Average number 

words per 

Median number 

words per 

The curves Figs. and based the average and the median 
follow practically the same course. Grade for grade, the girls read 
somewhat more rapidly than the boys, except the fifth and seventh grades. 
The difference probably regarded practice difference rather than 
sex difference, the high rates few pupils who spend much time 
reading produce great effect upon curves based upon such small numbers 
subjects. 

The curves show general upward trend from the lowest the highest 
grade, though one notices both the separate curves for boys and girls and 
the curve for both combined Fig. that the rate for the fifth grade 
above that for the sixth; and that the combined curve the rate for the 
third higher than that for the fourth, and the rate for the seventh higher 
than that for the eighth. 

The wide individual differences reading rate are shown Table III. 
was mentioned above that the fastest readers had rate times great 
the slowest; this table shows that within grades one may find some pupils 
reading times fast others the same grade. This fact alone 
would make doubtful whether one should compare the blind with the 
sighted grades, though first this comparison grades seems the most 
obvious one make. Fig. one notices that the curves for the blind lie 
between the curves formed taking and the rate for sighted pupils, 
but the table individual rates only about one-third the pupils are 
included within these limits, two-thirds reading either faster slower than 
the seeing rates used. Above the sixth grade have standards for this 
reading test, though one would expect improvement from the results other 
types reading tests, as, for instance, those Starch and Gray. 

The comparison blind and sighted pupils grades seems obvious 
comparison make, but the conditions grading are different that with- 
out explanation the curves may easily misleading. Sighted children begin 
school the bottom, about the same age, and progress with fair uniform- 
ity upward from year year. the large cities where the reading stand- 
ards have been established, the backward are likely segregated special 
classes, that the children the grades are relatively homogeneous group 
age, years schooling, mental ability, etc. school for the blind, 
however, many grades are exceedingly heterogeneous. child may begin 
school work with the substitution fingers for eyes 20. may 
quite undeveloped for his age through lack opportunity from native 


median rate obtained arranging the pupils each grade order from 
fastest slowest and selecting the rate the middle each list. 
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mental inferiority. Fig. shows that Overbrook the children average 
from four five years older than children the same grades the schools 
for the sighted. Again, there are special classes for blind pupils low 
mentality, and many are retained schools for the blind because their dis- 
charge would mean the withdrawal all educational advantages. And 
course the handicap blindness general, and the difficulty touch read- 
ing, prevent pupils fair ability from attaining their proper place school 
with the speed often observed with sighted pupils. For these various reasons 
has seemed best not rest content with comparison blind and sighted 
readers grade grade, but recast the figures ways that would put the 
blind upon more equitable basis. 


Fig. shows the result grouping the blind readers age and sex 
regardless grade. These curves show even less regular upward trend 
than the curves grades, and one could base conjectures upon them, 
except perhaps the negative conclusion that age alone relatively minor 
factor determining the rate reading the blind. 

the norms for sighted readers are given terms grade rather than 
age, seemed worth while grade the blind students according age and 
then see how their rates would compare with the rates sighted children. 
Baldwin’s norms for sighted children were used. the fourth grade the 


Baldwin, Physical Growth and School Progress, Bureau Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 10, 1914, Whole No. 581. 


Baldwin, Measuring Scale for Physical Growth and Physiological Age. 
Fifteenth Year Book the Nat. Soc. for the Study Educ., Part 1916, pp. 


pa 


average age from years, for the fifth grade, from 
years, etc. Let suppose that all the blind children from years 
old were the fourth grade, those from 10% years the fifth grade, 
etc., how would the average reading rate for such group compare with 
the rate for sighted pupils? Fig. gives the curve assumed grade, 
Unfortunately have sighted norms beyond the sixth grade for this 
reading test, though reports that there generally steady 
progress through the grades the ninth tenth. But there nothing 
the studies reading that have been published indicate that the rate 
would decrease. The curves Fig. show that when compared age for age, 
the blind pupils read less than one-third the rate the sighted grades 
for which have norms, and that the age groups beyond 
the sixth grade the blind pupils make little progress beyond the rate for the 
sixth grade, the curve reading beyond the sixth grade remaining well 
below the position the curve one-third the sighted rate would occupy 
continued, 

Evidently age alone less important factor reading rate than the 
considerations which determine the grading pupils. schools for the 
sighted, pupils move upward from grade grade with considerable regu- 
larity from year year, that attained represents fairly closely 
the number years experience school subjects. schools for the 
blind such regularity found, for the reasons mentioned above. 
would seem best, therefore, disregard for moment the influence age, 
and compare the blind with the sighted terms the number years each 
has had practice reading. This comparison made the curves 
Figs. and Fig. showing the rates boys and girls separate curves, 
Fig. making comparison the blind both sexes with the curve one- 
third the rate for sighted pupils, assuming that sighted pupils the second 
grade will have had one more years reading, pupils the third grade, 
two more years reading, etc. Fig. gives the most regular upward 
curve have found the study thus far, indicating clearly the great im- 
portance practice, irrespective age. The irregularity the curves 
Fig. course what one would expect considering the small number 
tested. curves also show pretty marked upward trend. One no- 
tices, however, that the curves based practice indicate that the blind read 
only about one-third the rate the sighted. 

Another element which makes for heterogeneity the grades schools 
for the blind the great difference the mental ability the pupils. The 
fact was mentioned above are often retained these schools 
when there was little evidence progress the school subjects, because 
there present other place for such pupils get any educational 
assistance. One may properly ask, then, whether the low average reading 
rate the blind partly the result the low mentality some the 
pupils. there any correlation between reading rate and general intelli- 
gence? the whole school has been examined within year the use 
revision the Binet-Simon intelligence tests possible rank the 
pupils according their general mental ability and then compare the reading 
rates the bright, average, dull, etc. Following single intelli- 
gence score has been computed for each individual, the so-called “intelligence 
quotient,” obtained dividing the mental age the physical age, using 


*Courtis, Standards Rates Reading, Fourteenth Year Book the 
Nat. Soc. for the Study Educ., Part 1915, pp. 51-52. 
*Terman, Measurement Intelligence, 140. 
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the maximum physical age. Fig. gives the curves formed the basis 
general intelligence, the two upper curves giving the results for boys and 
girls separately, the lower curve showing the combined results. The upward 
trend all these curves indicates that general intelligence regardless 
age, have important factor the rate reading, though inspec- 
tion the individual scores shows that there are occasional pupils poor 
mentality who attain creditable reading rate. Among the superior pupils 
there are many good readers and few poor ones, except those who have 
been reading only few years; among the dull pupils find more poor 
readers than good ones, and the groups marked and “feeble- 
minded” good readers are very rare indeed. 

The interrelation mentality and practice strikingly shown the 
curves Fig. 11. form these curves the scores used form Fig. 
were divided separating the pupils ranked dull, borderline and feeble- 
minded from those average and superior ability. The upper part the 
curve course not affected, since there are inferior pupils among 
the groups pupils long experience reading. the earlier years 
the better pupils seem have advantage, but study the individ- 
ual scores shows that number the inferior pupils are credited with 
higher reading rate than they are entitled to; for when they were asked 
answer questions their reading the second part the test, they showed 
very low index comprehension. The curve for inferior pupils shows 
practically upward trend with years experience, while the curve for 
the good pupils shows very regular upward trend. Further light upon the 
question comes from the discovery that the six pupils whose reading 
records had omitted because incompleteness, four were pupils 
inferior ability who entirely failed answer questions their reading. 

Are there other factors importance besides practice and mental 
ability? Various suggestions occur one. often said that the condi- 
tion the hands may make difference the readiness with which touch 
reading taken up, and that young children learn more readily than adults 
for this reason. There nothing the results this test which can shed 
any light this problem, for marked difference could detected the 
rate learning pupils different ages, and elderly people with 
toughened finger tips were Nor there evidence that pupils who 
have had meningitis have greater difficulty touch reading, far this 
disease known have occurred. The six pupils who are reported 
have had meningitis read the following rates: 108, 111, 62, 54, 43, and 
words per minute, rates which are not exceptional for their mentality and 
experience, except the last case, where further investigation may show 
some other definite cause for slow reading rate. Interest, undoubtedly 
has great effect reading rate, but produces its result leading 
much reading, and hence constant practice. 

What importance shall attach reading habits, factor which 
primary importance reading with the eyes? Recent studies the 
the eyes reading have shown that certain definite habits 
are formed early life which tend determine the method and rate 
reading. “The eyes not move steadily along the line with full time for the 
observation all details, but make few brief pauses. Photographs 
the eyes they move along the line show that they stop only from three 
six times line ordinary length, and then for but very short time, 
approximately fifth second. The number the stops varies greatly 
with the character the material read. reading novel similar 


light literature, the number minimum and rises maximum with 
difficult material, proof reading and for children who are learning 
read. One really takes series snapshots line and pieces together 
from these, rather than reading continuously. There apparently read- 
ing while the eyes are motion; they move rapidly that nothing but 
blur after images left the retina, and this gives knowledge, 
have learned pay attention it. All this leads the conclusion 
that ordinary reading process inferring unconsciously from the form 
the words and few letters, what the word actually is.” 

Casual observation the writer and and the testimony 
rapid blind readers leads the writer believe that somewhat similar 
method employed efficient touch reading. Both hands are used, one 
gliding rapidly over the text and giving general impression the nature 
the words ahead, the other following along more slowly and carefully 
filling the details. The rapid moving hand may assumed gather im- 
pressions groups words, familiar phrases, etc., somewhat the mov- 
ing eye does, while the slow moving hand corrects supplements the first 
impression and assists piecing into intelligible text the ideas aroused. 
The blur after-images noted reading with the eyes, may perhaps 
compared the impressions aroused other than the reading fingers, 
they are moved over the text. clear impressions are aroused because 
the reader’s attention not directed these fingers. However, one must 
careful generalizations upon the mechanics reading touch, until 
careful experimental studies can made—a problem soon attacked. 
entirely possible that the great irregularity many the reading 
curves, and the great individual differences rate reading within grades 
may due the fact that the absence explicit instruction the 
mechanics reading, some pupils hit upon efficient methods while others 
not, and that reading habits may find third factor quite impotrant 
mentality practice. 

The purpose reading get meanings out the words read. Re- 
cent studies the reading sighted pupils have shown that over-emphasis 
oral reading may establish habits which direct the attention away from 
the thought the context which limit the speed reading the rela- 
tively slow adjustment the muscles the speech organs. chil- 
dren are required give their attention mainly the correct pronunciation 
words, the correct enunciation sounds, and the correct inflection 
the voice passing over the several punctuation marks, not much 
growth the power comprehend meaning the language, can 
expected. Children who study reading lesson with the point 
view being able respond this way, fasten upon themselves 
the habit watching for words whose pronunciation they are not sure, 
they form the habit reproducing the sounds syllables, thus estab- 
lishing the practice moving the lips and other speech organs when read- 
ing silently. Frequently both these habits fix themselves upon children 
whose reading judged mainly the daily oral When 
either both habits become fixed real struggle required break them. 
Unless they are overcome, however, the child suffers severe handicap 
throughout his reading life. Many men and women mature years are 
still paying the price such habits fixed youth. They read but little 
faster silently than they can pronounce the words orally, because their 


™W. Pillsbury, Fundamentals Psychology, 338. 
Fourth Biennial Report the Uniform Type Committee, 1913, pp. 22-23. 


speech organs make all the motions the successive words the reading 
proceeds.” 

Upon this question, also, there present experimental evidence 
concerning the reading the blind, but there seems every reason believe 
that, since blind children are taught read very much the same way 
sighted children with the chief emphasis upon oral reading—at least the 
early grades, these same speed-limiting habits will found blind 
sighted readers. again, problem investigated. 

Finally, many children read slowly because their vocabulary 
limited? they have stop and wonder about unfamiliar words, fail 
get the meaning whole sentence phrase because they not know 
the meaning the key word? sighted children 
have shown enormous differences between individuals with age and grade, 
test. beginning has been made testing the vocabularies blind pupils, 
but the results are not yet available for reference. 


Part II. THE READING. 


only the first part the Courtis test were given one might easily 
misled the results. When children are asked mark what they have 
read each half minute, how can one sure from their marking alone 
that they have really understood what they have gone over? The con- 
scientious pupils would probably ahead only fast they were really 
reading and comprehending the text, but careless pupils might skim and 
get very little out it. sure, the children are informed, before 
beginning read, that they will questioned what they have read, but 
any group children there are likely some who are willing take 
chance slipping through without following instructions. The second 
part the test, then, was given make sure how well the pupils read. 
They were given package sheets upon which were printed single para- 
graphs from the story they had read, with five questions upon each para- 
graph, all which could answered yes no. The children were 
asked answer many questions they could minutes, making 
mark with pencil, sign their Braille slates, show how many 
they had answered the end each minute. Now course those who 
had read understandingly could remember much that they had read and 
answer questions upon without re-reading the text. These pupils would 
answer many questions the time allowed. Those, however, who had not 
read carefully, who read slowly, would able answer much smaller 
number questions. Moreover, order further discourage careless 
work reading, was emphasized the instructions that was more 
important answer the questions correctly than guess large number 
questions. 

The curves based upon the number questions answered, Figs. 
14, are quite similar form those based average rate read- 
ing, for obvious 1easons. rapid reader would likely answer many 
questions because much the text had been read and remembered, 
because what was not remembered could rapidly re-read. Moreover, 
careless readers might skim the questions they did the original text, 
and answer many questions, without great care the correctness 


Monroe, DeVoss and Kelly, ibid., pp. 90-100. 
See the vocabulary tests described Whipple, Manual and Physical 
Tests II, pp. 308 ff. and Monroe, DeVoss and Kelly, ibid., pp. 
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their answers. Careful and slow readers, the other hand, would 
answer much smaller number questions, either because they had not 
read much the text, felt they must not trust their memory and 
slowly re-read the text before answering the questions. other words, 
when one considers the number questions answered without considera- 
tion the quality the answers, one gets score similar the score for 
rapidity reading. This fact brought out clearly comparison 
reading rate and number questions answered the correlation 


Sum 


for when the students are arranged order for speed 


reading and for number questions answered, find correlation 
.73, high correlation, which indicates that individuals who read rapidly will 
very likely answer many questions, while those who read slowly will 
likely answer very few. 


Much more significant for the quality reading are the following 
curves Figs. based upon the comprehension what read, and 
the comparison speed answering and comprehension shown Fig. 18. 
The Index Comprehension calculated, after Courtis, the formula: 


Correct answers incorrect answers 


Correct answers. 


The curve grades, Fig. 15, shows the blind readers improving 
comprehension from grade grade, though more slowly than the sighted, 
the seventh grade. the eighth and ninth grades the curve for com- 
prehension drops for some reason, which may important one. The 
drop cannot due lower mentality, inferior pupils are listed 
these grades. 


The curve mentality, Fig. 16, shows pretty close connection with 
comprehension, one would perhaps However, the upward trend 
plain only the comparison the different grades inferior pupils— 
the feeble-minded, borderline and dull—with the average pupils. The 
superior and very superior pupils show better comprehension than the 
average pupils. 

The curve comprehension according experience and mentality, 
Fig. 17, shows again the decided superiority the better pupils over the 
inferior, though the inferior pupils show pretty steady improvement 
comprehension with years practice, except the first year group. 

Fig. gives curve modeled Courtis’ published curve show the 
interrelation speed answering questions, and comprehension. 
every grade the blind readers are inferior the sighted either number 
questions answered comprehension. The inferiority speed what 
one would expect from the slower rate reading demonstrated the first 
part the test, but these curves bring into striking prominence the fact 
that the fifth grade comprehends what reads only about well sighted 
children the third grade, the sixth, eighth and ninth grades only about 
well sighted children the fourth grade—a condition which surely needs 
investigation. 


simple illustration the use this correlation formula see Hollingworth, 
L., Vocational Psychology, 
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Courtis recommends that the readers each grade divided into 
types comparing their reading rate, the number questions they answer 
and the comprehension what they have read. But considering the irregu- 
larity grading and the small number pupils each grade this school, 
has seemed best take the school whole working out the types. 
The median score each the factors considered was determined, and 
those above the median were considered “high” and those below the median 


“low” the following table results, without reference the standards 
for sighted pupils: 


Table IV. Showing the Number Pupils Each Reading Type. 


Rate Index 
Numberof Rateof Answering Compre- 
Type Pupils Reading Diagnosis 
High High High Marked ability. 
Low High Defect mechanical skill off- 
set intelligent re-reading 
until meaning compre- 
hended. 
Low Poor training poor ability. 
Better scores second 
Low High native ability but good 
training. 


marked defects training. 


interesting note how well the diagnosis based the study 
sighted readers fits the blind pupils. study the mentality the read- 
ers Type shows that two these pupils are very superior, seven su- 
perior, and the rest average mental ability. inferior pupils are able 
read rapidly, answer many questions and answer them with high degree 
correctness. Type consists mainly pupils good ability, three 
whom are very but contains also five very inferior mentality. 
doubtful whether the “training accuracy” suggested would have any 
considerable effect upon the five last mentioned. The pupils Type are 
all good ability. seem that there must have been something 
the method testing which disturbed them, they would have an- 
swered questions more rapidly. Possibly they were over-conscientious 
about getting every answer correct. Type find one superior, three 
average and two inferior pupils. Further investigation would needed 
see whether “poor training” will account for the poor results those 
who are not inferior mentally. Type includes pupils good ability 
from four seven years’ experience. They should read better. The pupils 
Type not fit Courtis’s diagnosis “marked lack intelligence.” 
only one the group below average mentality, one inclined 
charge their poor work indifference carelessness. One student this 
groups superior intelligence and college age read the rate forty-seven 
words per minute after seven years’ experience with Braille, and among the 
nineteen questions answered, nine were incorrect. Type again does not 


fit Courtis’s diagnosis for the sighted. There are six students inferior 
ability but there are also eight average, five superior, and one very 
superior mentality. this group also find student superior 
ability and college age who reads the rate fifty-one words per 
minute and answers only eight questions ten minutes. Her record 
somewhat better than that the young man cited above, however, she 
gives correct answers the attempts. Type another 
rather heterogeneous group. All but two the boys have good mental 
ability, but several them are quite young and have read Braille, but 
few years. the eleven girls the group, all but three are below aver- 
age and the lowest three should probably classed feeble- 
minded. 

Finally there small group who failed follow instructions the 
second part the test. Four these answered questions and were 
omitted all the tables and curves; six answered creditable number 
questions, but made many mistakes that they seemed guessing 
the answers and not reading all. All but one these pupils rank below 
average mentality and several them rank very low. 

the whole one may say that the diagnosis recommended Courtis 
suggestive, and perhaps accurate one would expect when applied 
whole school instead single grade. The diagnosis fits Types 
and very well, and Type fairly well; further investigation needed 
explain Types and Types and seem contradict the diagnosis. 


Part IV. TENTATIVE STANDARDS FOR READING TOUCH. 


Striking differences the rate reading and degree comprehen- 
sion have been shown and some attempt has been made determine the 
factors influencing the rate reading and the degree comprehen- 
sion. Are justified setting standards for the reading the blind? 
How closely should the standards for the blind follow the standards for 
sighted pupils, assuming fair degree comprehension what read? 

Although considerable number studies have now been made upon 
the silent reading seeing school children, the methods and materials used 
have been different that final conclusions have been reached. But the 
correspondence the results for the different grades pretty close from 
test test, and the figures show that there steady progress rate from 
grade grade throughout the elementary schools. 


Table Showing the Number Words Per Minute Reported Various 


108 126 144 168 192 216 240 


“Brown used separate selections for the third and sixth grades. Ober- 
holtzer used separate selections for each grade without determining the 
relative difficulty these selections. Starch chose selections the 
assumption that the rate should progress equal steps from grade grade. 
Courtis used the same selection for all grades.” 


Wm. Scott. Studies Elementary School Reading through Standardized 
Tests, pp. 
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Courtis calls attention the fact that the steady progress through the 
grades reaches adult speed the ninth tenth grade and afterwards does 
not vary widely from these constant values. suggests that rate 
approximately 320 words per minute for rapid reading and 200 words per 
minute for careful reading represents adult ability and the general limit 
productive training. further reports that the rate for careful read- 
ing practically constant from the sixth grade on, indicating that the rate 
and character one’s serious reading are fixed early school life. 

Now what should one expect the blind, for whom the attainment 
facility reading much more difficult? Should one set absolute stand- 
ards based upon the rate reading sighted children? Would not 
much better take the average attainment blind pupils fair and 
superior ability indication what possible the blind, and attempt 
bring the efficiency the poor readers that the capable ones? 


Table VI. Showing the Reading Rate Average and Superior Blind Pupils 


the Courtis Reading Test According the Number Years They 
Have Read 


Table VII. Table Tentative Standard Rates for the Blind, Calculated 


About One-half the Seeing Rate the Early Years and One-third the 
Seeing Rate the Later Years. 


The rate for each grade may determined considering the number 
years the pupils ordinarily read Braille before entering the grade. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


This first test the reading blind pupils has shown that tests this 
sort though invented for use with sighted pupils, can adapted and used 
with the blind has demonstrated the great differences reading rate and 
comprehension text within grades, and groups arranged according 
years experience, sex and mentality; has shown that general the 
blind read only about one-third fast sighted pupils. attempt 
analyze the causes slow reading among the blind has convinced the writer 
that practice and mentality are exceedingly important factors efficient 
reading. Recent studies reading among sighted pupils lead one sus- 
pect that the habits reading and the extent the vocabulary may quite 
important the factors already emphasized. Recommendations 
improvements methods instruction must wait till further studies have 
shown whether these latter factors are important one might expect 
them be. Greater emphasis reading, more reading, without refer- 
ence the methods reading, might not produce any general improvement, 
though course individuals might profited their poor reading due 
carelessness, lack interest, etc. For the present, tentative standards are 
suggested stimulus teachers and pupils. Certainly the blind are 
required undertake all the difficult and tedious process learning 
read with the fingers, reading must carried till easy enough 
that will continued after graduation from school, when the pressure 
school requirements withdrawn. 
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